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TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION OF THE 18TH REGIMENT ROUND THE STATUE OF NAPOLEON I, AT CHERBOURG, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Tur “meeting of the fleets” appears to have passed off 


satisfactorily enough, Besides interchanging civilities, the 
ofticers of the two services have been occupying themeelves, to 
some extent, with calculations as to the relative strength of 
the French and English vessels assembled in Cherbourg har- 
bour, and, oddly enough, both sides seem satisfied with the 
result of their inquiries, According to La France, in all 
matters relating to the construction of ironclads, the English 
are far behind the French, On the other hand, some of the 
best-informed of the English correspondents at Cherbourg 
have called attention to what they consider—and what, we 
sincerely trust, are—serious defects in the ironclads of our 
neighbours and actual allies, The French vessels carry a 
very heavy weight of metal; but it is said that on many of 
them the guns are too close together to be worked freely in 
action, So much the better for us, Bet'er still for the French, 
as well as for ourselves, if the relative merits of French and 
English ironclads are never tested in the only way in which 
the question of precedence between them can be definitively 
settled, 

We have no political question to occupy us at home, and 
recent murders, the cattle disease, and the possible approach 
of cholera are—now that there is an end for the present to the 
laying of the Atlantic cable—the only “topics of the day” in 
England, 

Abroad, Austria and Prussia have at last agreed not to dis- 
agree any longer about the Schleswig-Holstein spoil. The 
war against Denmark was undertaken, it will be remembered, 
by Austria and Prussia in the name of the German 
Confederation and in the declared interest of the Duke 
of Augustenburg. Schleswig and Holstein formed one 
inseparable duchy, and the Duke of Augustenburg—not 
Christian of Denmark—was its lawful ruler, Such was | 
the platform on which the two great German Powers took 
up arms ; and they were supported and urged forward by the 
general feeling of Germany from a conviction that, under the 
Danish Government, the German inhabitants of the duchy or 
duchies had never been allowed the full development of their 
national life and culture, Independently of and far above 
the technical question of succession was this impression on 
the part of the simple-minded Germans, that in Danish 
Germany (so to say) Germans were as badly treated as the 
Poles certainly are in Austrian and in Prussian Poland, By 
German Democrats the Schleswig-Holstein war was really 
looked upon as a war of liberation. 

Austria and Prussia, acting on behalf of Germany, behaved 
as dishonest lawyers sometimes do in conducting the suits of 
their clients, All they succeeded in getting from the 
defendants they kept for themselves, Of course they pre- 
tended, in the first instance, that they were only holding the 
property adjudged to them in trust, and for their clients’ 
benefit. Asa matter of form, it had been assigned to them ; 
but they would, of course, take care that it found its way at 
last into the proper hands, When the Prussians had been 
some months in the conquered country, without showing any 
sort of disposition to leave the place, the Paris Charivavi pub- 
lished a caricature, representing a soldier of the army of occupa- 
tion whose feet were spreading out like roots and gradually 
growing into the soil, This caricature foreshadowed what was 
really about to happen, The Prussians had planted their 
troops on the soil manured by Prussian and Austrian blood, 


and meant to leave them there, 

Then came a most complicated broil among the victors, in 
which the German Confederation complained that its agents, 
Prussia and Austria, were acting in defiance of its interests ; 
while Prussia and Austria quarrelled between themselves as to 
what should be done with the provinces of which they had 
certainly defrauded either the German Confederation on the 
one hand or the King of Denmark on the other. During 
these disputes, and, indeed, from the very beginning of the 
Schleswig-Holstein business, Austria has shown herself less 
aggressively disposed than Prussia; but it is held that, in the 
first instance, she was obliged to become an invader in order 
to maintain her credit with Germany in general, which other- 
wise would have made Prussia its sole champion ; and, once 
involved, she was obliged to maintain her ground in order 
that it might not appear that Prussia had outwitted her, 
Curious reasoning; the end of which is that Prussia 
and Austria have ended the Schleswig-Holstein question by 
taking possession permanently of Schleswig-Holstein, The 
Germans used to get very indignant when they were told, a 
year or two ago, that the real aim of Prussia was to get 
Denmark dismembered, as Poland had been dismembered a 
hundred years before; but now that Austria has formally 
seized one portion, and Prussia two other portions, of what, at 
the beginning of last year, was recognised by all Europe as 
Danish territory, the analogy is so striking that it only needs 
pointing out to be at once admitted, “Such,” says La Patric, 
an Official or semi-official organ of the French Government, 
“isthe sorry comedy at which we assist, Some cold-blooded 
persons will say, so much the worse for the inhabitants of the 
duchies ; it is all their own fault, But we say, ‘So much the 
worse for the times in which such things are committed, and 
so much the worse for the States which commit them,’" Indeed, 
there is an end to public Jaw in Europe when such barefaced 
robbery as this is tolerated, Formerly the States of Europe 
were in the habit of combining to prevent the plunder of the 
weak by the strong. At present, in the name of peace, 

those States whore interests are not immediately concerned 
look on while injustice of all kinds is being perpetrated. The 
dangerous part of itis that, by tolerating these “ annexations,” 
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annexing ; and any military Power can find at least as good 
a pretext for increasing its territory as Prussia and Austria 
possessed when they plunged into the Schleswig-Holstein war, | 

Italian affairs are very little understood in England, though 
most of us have a general impression that if the Italians want | 
to govern themselves they ought to be allowed to do so, 
Accordingly, we should lke to see the Austrians driven out 
of Venetia, though with our present pacific tastes it would be 
more agreeable to us to hear that they were willing to cede 
the province for an indemnity in money. It is said that there 
is now some chance of the Venetian question getting settled 
in this latter mode, and that the Pope is much alarmed at the 
effect such a solution would have in strengthening the Italian 
kingdom, His Holiness is also much grieved at the recognition 
of Italy by the Spanish Government, and this in spite of his 
having addressed a warning letter on the subject to Queen 
Isabella—“ one of the most estimable of women,” anda stanch 
friend of the Church, It is believed, moreover, that France 
will no longer treat the Pope as an independent temporal 
Sovereign, but that she will in future conduct all negotiations 
with him, considered as Head of the Church, through a 
Minister resident at Florence. Inthe midst of his misfortunes, 
the Pope (according to the Pall Mall Gazette) has resolved to 
celebrate next year the eighteen-hundredth anniversary of 
the Crucifixion of St. Peter. This touching allusion to the 
state of the Papacy will, no doubt, cause some excitement in 
the Catholic world; but we doubt whether it will have much 
effect in preventing the consolidation of Italian unity. 


THE FRENCH TRANSATLANTIC CABLE COMPANY.--“ The failure of the 
Great Eastern,” says the Vord, * bas not discouraged either the shareholders 
of the Transatlantic Cable Company or the new French Company which has 
obtained permission to lay down a cable between France and the United 
States. M. Alberto Balestrini has undertaken this enterprise at his own 
risk. But this time the company does not intend to submerge a cable fer 
any enormous distance, as there will be intermediate stations, The following 
is the track at present contemplated :—From Paris to Lisbon, and thence to 
Cape St. Vincent by land; from this last place to the Canary Islands, along 
the coast of Morocco; from the Canary Islands to Cape Verde, along the 
African coast, with stations at St. Louis (Senegal), and at Goree; from 
Cape Verde to Cape St. Roque, on the coast of Brazil, a distance of less than 
one half that of the cable intended to be laid by the Great Eastern ; 
from Cape St. Roque to Cayenne, along the American coast; and from 
Cayenne to New Orleans by the coast, or probably by cables connecting the 
principal West india Islands. The en‘erprise is more easily practicable than 
that conceived in England. The on!) difficulty will be to secure the pre- 
servation of the line on the African coast, and that security may be obtained 
by means of guard-stations. The company will have a concession for one 
hundred years, and the French Government will abandon the right of 
making any other concession during that time. A subvention of 4,000,000f., 
payable by instalments, will be granted when the company shall have been 
constituted with a capital of 80,000,000f., and shall have obtained the autho- 
risations from all the Governments over whose territory the electric cable is 
to pass, The electric communication between Paris and the Canary Islands 
is to be completed within three years, and the whole line within five.” 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—The arrangements for the annual congress 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science are nearly com- 
pleted. The meeting will be held this year at Birmingham, and will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Sept. 6,on the evening of which day the President 
will deliver the inaugural address, On Tnursday and Friday there will be 
sittings of the different sections, and also on Monday and Tuesday, the 11th 
and 12th of September, On Saturday there will be excursions to Worcester 
and Malvern, to Shrewsbury and Wroxeter, to Warwick and Stratford-on- 
Avon, and to the Wrekin and Coalbrookdale. The concluding business 
meeting will be held on Wednesday, the 13th; but on the following 
day there will be, as usual, excursions to atiractive places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Among these the famous caverns at Dudley will be visited, and 


| Lord Dudley has given directions that special provision shail be made for the 


visitors. The mines and large ironworks of South Staffordshire and the 
Burton breweries are to be visited. There will be soirces of a scientific 
charactec en the 12th and 17th. A geological collection will be got together 
for the occasion in the museum of the Midland Institute at Birmingham, 
The meeting is expected to be very largely attended, in consequence of the 
populous district in which it is held, The accommodation at Birmingsam 
also is greater than that at Bath, where the meeting was held last year. The 
president is J. Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxtord. 

RELIEF IN CANCER.— Dr. Brandini, of Florence, has recently discovered 
that citric acid will assuage the violent pain which is the usual concomitant 
of cancer. One of his patients, aged seventy-one, at the hospital of Santa 
Maria della Scala, was afflicted with cancer on the tongue. There was no 
possibility of performing an operation, the surface attacked being far too 
extensive, investing the base, the sub-lingual, and the sub-maxillary glands, 
The poor man in the midst of his torments asked for a lemon, which was 
nothing very remarkable, as cancerous patients generally have an extra- 
ordinary liking for acids. But, the seat of the disorder being in the mouth, a 
circumstance was observed which might otherwise have escaped attention— 
the juice of the lemon diminished the pain. The patient, on finding this, 
asked for another on the following day, and it gave him still greater relief 
than the day before. This led Dr. Brandini to try citric acid itself in a 
crystallised state. A gargle was composed of four grains of the acid in 
350 grains of common water, and it entirely carried off the pain ; on _its re- 
appearing, the same remedy was repeated with the same succes. In the 
course of a month this treatment not only delivered the patient from ail 
suffering, but even reduced the swelling of the tongue very considerably, 
Encouraged by this success, Dr. Brandini tried the same remedy on a female 
patient, seventy-three years of age, who for years had been suffering from 
an ulcerous cancer on the breast. The affection had been pronounced 
incurable, and when she was given into our author's hands the torments she 
suffered were such that she not only could get no rest at nights herself, but 
prevented the other patients in the same ward from having any. Dr. Brandini 
applied a pledget of lint, previously soaked in the above solution, to the part, 
and the relief obtained was instantaneous, The pain disappeared, and 
when, after the lapse of six or seven hours, it began again, a fresh appli- 
cation was sufficient to keep it off. Oar anthor quotes several other cases in 
which citric acid produced relief in cancer, and be justly observes that, if 
subsequent exp2riments should prove equally successful, citric acid must be 
considered a great boon to humankind. A substance capable of removing 
violent pain in an incarable affection is not less valuable than one that will 
effect a cure in more tractable maladies, 

Tur CnoLera.—Cholera is decreasing rapidly at Constantinople. The 
Exchange has been reopened, and business is being resumed No case had 
occurred at Malta during the 16th and 17th inst., and the sanitary conncil 
has declared the port to be now disinfected, At Barcelona and Valencia, in 
Spain, where the disease had made its appearance, it is reported to be only 
prevalent to an insignificant extent. Tne Opinione of Florence gives the 
following as the latest accounts of cholera in Italy :—Ancona, 19th, thirty- 
eight new cases and thirty-four deaths; San Severo (Neapolitan territory), 
18ch, ninety-two new ca7es and thirty-two deaths; San Nicandro, eleven new 
cases and four deaths, From the proportion of deaths to new cases it would 
therefore appear that the epidemic has been much more virulent at Ancona 
than anywhere else. The Syndic and Prefect of Ancona have each been 
rewarded with the cross of Grand Officer of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus, in consideration of their zealous attention to their duties under 
the trying circumstances in which Ancona was placed, Professor Vel! 
the director of one of the three cholera hospitals at Ancona, has Hed we! 
the cross of officer. The number of cases of cholera in Malta, from the 11th 
to the l4th inclusively, was 190 attacks and 115 deaths—viz.,40 and 26 
deaths on the llth; 43 and 24 deaths on the 12th; 61 and 33 deaths on 
the 13th; and 46 and 32 on the I4th, The cases in Valetta were 8 on the 
llth, 12 on the 12ch, 15 on the 13th, and 8 on the I4th; the rate of mortality 
being respectively 0, 3,2, and 2. A meeting was beld a few days ago at the 
rooms of the Social Science Association, in London, to consider what is to 
be done to stop the cholera or to mitigate its effects, Lord Ebury, and after- 
wards the Bishop of London, presided. Mr, Edwin Chadwick remarked on 
the tendeney of epidemics to reappear on the same rites. Dr, Aldis, who is 
a medical officer in Belgravia, declared that he had had a case of true Asiatic 
cholera in tiat aristocratic distiict this samimer, He begged people not to 
flatter thomselves that we are safe because the winter is coming on, for the 
worst case he had ever known had taken place in the month of January. Dr. 
Richardson argned that cholera is a diveaze which attacks the alimentary 
canal, and that it acts by one simple process—that of extracting water from 
the body. Dr, G. Wiuhinrecn, a8 & homaopathist, complained that the suc- 
cess which hay atten'+d the homa@ovpathic treatment of cholera had not met 
with @ proper acknowledgment. Lord bury expressed his opinion that 
there was a good deal of analogy betyrecn the cattle disease and the cholera, 


AND ENCLISH FLEETS AT CHERBOURG, 


THE FRENCH FLEET IN HARBOUR, 


ANCHORED nearly in the middle of the harbour, but rather nearer 
to the «astern entrance, lay the Magenta, her superior siz2, but more 


THE FRENCH 


| especially her singularly-shaped prow, sweeping forwards and down. 


wards into the massive eperon, which lay hid beneath the waves 
rendering her easily distinguishable from her consorts, the Flandre 
and the Heroine, which, as she swung to the ebbing tide, lay re. 
spectively on her starboard and port quarter, Still further to the 
eastward rose high out of the water the old sailing line-of-bactle 
ship La Forte, which now serves the purpose of a naval school, and 
here and there one distinguished the ensigns of the deapatch. |joa:s 
and trausporia, which, together with the ironclads, represented the 
French navy at Cherbourg. It was not, however, to any of these 
vessels that the roadstead was indebted for the gay appearance 
which it presented, Crowded with yachts, for the most part Eng- 
lish, and thickly covered with sailing craft from almost every port 
in the Channel, dressed in the many coloured flags which on other 
occasions serve the more useful purpose of signals, the genera! 
effect was pleasing in the extreme, The sun shone brightly, and as 
the cutters danced over the waves, the time, which mignt otherwise 
have seemed to lag, passed quickly enough whilst awaiting the 
arrival of the much-expected English fleet. K 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON, 


The breakwater marks at each extremity an entrance to the port 
and through the western passage it was arranged that the English 
fleet should steam into the roadstead. Coming from a point 
almost due north, the fleet bore down on the fort which marks the 
middle or elbow of the breakwater, and then, skirting its western 
half, doubled the fort, in which it terminates on that side, and 
entered the harbour in single file. First to round the point, at a 
few minutes past five o'clock, was the Osborne, whilst at the 
same moment a salute was fired by the guns of the fort. Imme- 
diately afterwards followed the Enchantress, and then, slowly 
wheeling round, came the Edgar, her lofty masts visible high above 
the fort. Steadily and majestically she steamed in, her sides and 

p towering far out of the water, and the two broad white stripes 
which mark her tiers of guns broken at intervals by the portholes, 
through which peeped the cannon ready to return the compliment 
she was about to receive. As the Edgar passed the end of the 
breakwater the Magenta fired a salute of eleven guns, which was 
immediately returned by the Huglish Admiral’s ship with one of 
nineteen guns. These compliments having been exchunged, the 
Edgar slowly steamed up the roadstend to her appointed moorings, 
midway between the Magenta and the shore, and astern of tie 
Admiralty yacht, which bad by that time dropped her anchor, 

In the wake of the flagship came a vessel the singularity of whose 
appearance struck with surprise all who saw her for the first time. 
Broad out of all proportion to her length, with a bow so flat us 
scarcely to deserve the name, with sides raised to all appearance but 
a few feet above the water and unpierced by any portholes, a deck 
covered from stem to stern, except at one point where a steam- 
funnel raised its head, with four cistern-shaped objects not unlike 
swall gasometers, the Royal Sovereign presented an object as ugly 
and as outré as any naval architect ever called into existence since 
the world began. If Rear- Admiral Dacres were desirous of striking 
a contrast, and by this means showing to the best advantage the 
graceful ship which carries his flag, he could not have done it more 
effectually than by interposing this great iron barge between the 
Edgar and the armour-clad frigatee which brought up the rear. 

Following each otker at about quarter-mile distance the English 
ironclads then entered the harbour. First came the Black Prince, 
then the Hector, the Defence, the Prince Consort, and the Achilles. 
Varying in size and in the strength of their armaments, these vessels 
presented a sample of one of those new fleets with which modern 
science has superseded the bulky wooden-built navies of which the 
flagship was the representative. Not rising out of the water to the 
height of the old two-decker, presenting a smaller object for an 
enemy’s guns, and cased from stem to stern with an armour-plating 
believed to be impregnable, the English vessels appeared to 
be all that the most exacting of navai engineers at the present 
day could have desired, he graceful lines which marked 
the fast-steaming frigates which they have replaced have not 
perhaps been preserved ; but even those most prejudiced against the 
form of the new ships cannot say that beauty has been entirely 
sacrificed. Strong and massive, their very solidity creates a special 
charm which was wanting in their wooden rivals, and the eye 
quickly becomes accustomed to what now appear to be departures 
from the hitherto recognised canons of taste. It was not easy, 
while making their way to their moorings, to draw a comparison 
between them and the French armour-piated vessels; it may, how- 
ever, suffice to say that the Admiral’s ship, the Magenta, is large: 
and carries a heavier armament than the Black Prince, which is ti 
principal of the English ironclads, The steam-frigate Constance 
and the three despatch-boats, the Victoria, Salamis, and Trinculo, 
were the last to pass inside the breakwater. 


THE FESTIVITIES, 


The nautical manceuvres which were so much talked of resolved 
themeelves into a series of visits, balls, fireworks, and dinners, At 
the banquet given to the Lords of the English Admiralty, M. 
Chacseloup-Laubst, Minister of Marine, in his speech proposing the 
toast of “Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the Britisn Navy,” said 
the time of hostile rivairy between the two countries had passed 
away. There now only remained emulation in doing everything 
that could advance the cause of civilisation and liberty, ‘“‘ The 
freedom of the seas, pacific contests in labour, and the beneficent 
conquests of commerce” were meant by the union of the flags of 
Engiand and France, The Duke of Somerset, replying to the toast, 
thanked the Minister for the sentiments he had exprersed, and said 
they accepted the toast as # proof of the cordial friendship of 
the Emperor and the French nation for the English Queen and 
the English people. They also, on their part, entertained the same 
sentiments of esteem for the Emperor of the French, They 
trusted his Majesty might long continue to enjoy his present good 
health, This they desired, not only because it was for the welfare 
of the two countries, but also because it tended to guarantee the 
happiness and the pacific progress of Europe, In proposing the 
heaith of the Emperor he spoke, not in the name of the Government 
or of any political party, but in the name of every enlightened 
Englishman. On Wednesday, the 16th, there was a regatta. It 
was surprising to see the eager interest with which French people, 
and especially the Parisians, regarded the English ironclads, ‘The 
English and French officers “fraternised” in the most charming 
manner possible, and in that respect fully carried out the intentions 
of their respective Governments, Our officers and men on shore 
were treated very courteously by the townspeople and the visitors. 
The little middies were particularly noticed, and they came out 

nd, Rear-Admiral de la Ronciére le Noury, commanding the 
rench squadron within the breakwater, issued an order of the day 
before the arrival of the English fleet, and it was read to the crews 
on board all his 5 my It announced the coming of the English 
fleet, and said—‘ We shall all regard as an honour the task of 
strengthening, by the courteous hospitality of our reception, an 
alliance of the two countries which is fecund in prosperity.” 


CHERBOURG. 

The visit of the English iron-clad squadron to Cherbourg is the 
topic of conversation which at present engrosses perhaps a larger 
share of attention than any other eitherin France or England, The 
talk is all of plated vessels; of the mutnal good-will between the 
two countries, so eloquently assisted, if not ratified, by the speeches 
of the respective representatives of the Naval Powers; and the 
provable results of the present experiments in maritime inventions 
and discoveries, 

Trvly—although there is nothing absolutely new under the sun— 
events change like the shifting patterns in a kaleidoscope, and com- 
bimations which would have been deemed impossible half a century 
ago have become the common occurrence: of to-day, 
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Cherbourg—that great fortification which every Government of } 
France has helped to increase and toimprove, is doubtless a remark- | 
ple work, and if any place can be considered impregnable, this | 
Qs ormous fortress of solid stone would seem to be almost unassail- | 
ile At the same time, Cherbourg the fort is a comparatively | 
: dern creation ; and Cherbourg the place has but a small interest | 
ee ristory, although it occupies the site of a Roman station ; was 
held in $45 by a King of Denmark (Harold Bluetooth) who helped 
Richard Sanspeur of Normandy against Louis, King of France, and 
mat sequently furnished a contingent to Cceur de Lion's crusade, 
Unlike Brest, with its noble river and bay, Cherbourg vossessed 
only an undefended roadstead, a line of rocky, granite-producing 
coast, and a position exactly facing England in a smooth part of the 
Channel ; but the Battle of La Hogue and the frequent appearances | 
of the English fleets off the coasts in time of war, rendered it 
desirable to form some sort of fortified harbour there, and the 
Great Vauban was asked to suggest some method for defending the 
Rade. Years passed, however, before his suggestions received any 
attention; and in 1777, during the American War, Viscount 
Bretonni¢re made @ fresh survey of the district and proposed to 
construct a great breakwater. In 1781 the Prince de Condé and 
the Ministers of War and Marine visited the place, and the “ Digue” 
was commenced. The foundations were laid by sinking large 
caissons of timber loaded with stones; but this plan failed, and 
another scheme was adopted, of forming a bank of small stones 
and covering them with solid blocks, This was continued to the 
time of Napoleon I, who directed the formation of a fort on the 
centre of the Digue, A mole was constructed, and a battery 
of twenty guns raised on it, In 1808 a tremendous storm 
swept away all the buildings and drowned 194 men, while 
it nearly destroyed the work of about sixteen years; and 
the survey made in 1828 showed that the foundations had shifted in 
the course of forty years toa considerable distance from their original 
position. Under Louis Philippe the work was carried on with 
great rapidity and was eventually completed, the passage or entrance 
east of the Digue being 3280 ft. wide and that to the west 9873 ft., 
while a fort and lighthouse occupied the centre and lighthouses 
were also placed at each entrance of the roadstead and at that of 
the commercial port, vy 2 ' 
The port itself is, infact, divided into the naval and the commercial 
orts, which are quite distinct ; the commercial port consisting of a 
[arbour and a basin 1338 ft, long and 416 ft. wide. The basin com- 
municates with the harbour by dock gates, which prevent the reflux 


of the water. The channel from the harbour to the sea is 1968 ft. 
long and 164 ft. wide, lined by a granite quay with parapets, and in 
this channel there is always about 20 ft. of water. The grand port 
for ships of war occupies a great triangular space of ground- 
one side resting on the sea; and is surrounded by fortifica, 
tions. The later works consist of a port 984 ft. long and 754 ft. 
wide, capable of receiving fifteen vessels of the Line, and accessible 
at all times for vessels of the largest class; a floating basin 
closed by lock-gates ; and a third basin, completed at about the time 
of our (Jueen’s visit, six years ago. These basins have been exca- 
vated from the solid slate rock, which forms the foundation of the 
entire yard, and the two former are 56 ft. in depth. Then there are 
slips and roofed sheds for building first-class vessels, resting on 
arches supported by piers of slate and granite; great dry docks, 
timber-sheds, ropeyards, smithies, foundries, and the score of work- 
chops that make up the tout ensemble of a vast naval station and 
arsenal, The Digue is 4120 yards long, 262 ft. broad at the base, 
and 30 ft, wide at top, : A 

Approaching Cherbourg from the railway station the visitor goes 
along the quays, which are sprinkled here and there with cafés, and 

ursues the course round them till he emerges in full front of the 

igue, and at last stands on the grand parade-ground of Cherbourg, 
on the Quai Napoléon, the grand feature of which is a showy bronze 
equestrian statue of the first Emperor, mounted on a granite pedestal, 
surrounded by a railing, and guarded byasentry, The Emperor's 
hat is slouched over his face, and, disregarding the high action of 
his steed, he points with his left hand towards England. On one 
side of the estal a golden = og says, “‘T had resolved to 
revive at Cherbourg the marvels of Egypt.” The other side is 
inscribed with the date of the present Emperor's visit in 185%, 
On the occasion of the late visit of the British fleet the 18th Regi- 
ment of the Line made a torchlight procession through the town, 
halting at the Napoleon statue, as shown in the Haograving on the 
front page. Since that time the mountain, Sg 2 and fort of 
Cherbourg La Roule has been nearly completed, The summit is 
a fortification, and the masonry is of fine granite; and the entire 
hill, strongly appointed, commands Cherbourg, from which it is 
reached by zigzag paths like thoze of the rock of Gibraltar. The 
forts on che Digue itself are East Fort, containing sixty cannon; 
Fort Central, forty cannon; Fort Intermédiare, fourteen cannon ; 
and West Fort, sixty cannon. 

Though, from one point of view, Cherbourg is one of the strongest 
places in the world—far stronger than the overrated Quebec, and as 
strong as either Cronstadt or Gibraltar—yet from another and far 
more important point, Cherbourg is among the weakest of weak 
defences. One correspondent says :— 

There are gans enough in and around Cherbourg to sink the united navies 
of Europe, ironclads or not, if they attempted to force the harbour; but the 
Warrior, Achilles, and Black Prince, or, indeed, any of our ironclads, steaming 
their twelve knots an hour backwards and forwards off the breakwater, 
cou d drop broaaside after broadside of shells into either arsenal or dock- 
yard at will. Ic is quite true that they, too, would be exposed to a fire of 
rifled guns in return; but the difference between hitting a black line 
running twelve knots an hour, and 2000 yards off, and throwing shells at 
random over buildings as large as a town, is very great indeed. 

The British ironclads arrived at Brest on Monday forenoon, after 
a detention at Jersey, in consequence of injuries sustained by two of 
the vessels of the fleet. There will be no manceuvres, the object of 
the trip being merely a cruise and a visit. The combined fleets are 
expected to reach Portsmouth on Tuesday or Wednesday next. 
Great preparations are being made to give the French ships and 
their crews a suitable welcome, and to return the hospitalities to the 
English squadron at Cherbourg and Brest. 


A REMARKABLE STORY.—In the steam-ship Bellona, Capton Dixon, just 
arrived at New York, were two steerage-passengers, concerning whom & 
thrilling incident is related. Franz Meyer, aged twenty-three, and his wife, 
Anna, aged nineteen, from Canton Soleure, Switzerland, were passengers in 
the ill-fated ship William Nelson, recently destroyed by tire at sea. In the 
confusion incident to the efforts to save life, the husband and wife were 
separated. ‘The husband was picked up by one of the ship's boats, which 
Was soon fallen in with by the brig Mercary. The wife, young and enceinte, 
Was not discouraged at the uncertainty of her husband's fate, but prepared 
for her own safety. Self-preservation could not suppress her womanly 
instincts so far as to ignore the feeble cries for help from an infant only 
fourteen days old, left to perish by its distracted parents ; but, regardless of 
her own state, she plunged, with her half-imposed charge, into the sea. For 
two whole days did this brave young girl support herself and the infant on 
the remnant of a ship's spar, without food or water, sustaining the infant’s 
life by the moisture from her own mouth. Late on the second day the same 
Vessel in which her husband was saved, having ceased cruising, without 
hope of rescuing more life, fell in with this heroine and saved her and her 
litle charge, Eventually the family were landed at Havre, France. The 
Prussian Consul at that port took charge of the infant, as its parents were 
Supposed to have been lost with the wreck. Many ladies at Havre interested 
themselves to enable this brave young creature, with her husband, again to 


venture io cross the Atlantic in search of a Western home. Destitute of 
everything necessary as an outfit, having lost all, the kindness of the ladies 
at Havre was, doubtless, most acceptable; and on the Bellona, although 


poverty was spparent, a remarkable cleanliness in the family was quite 
noticerble, This heroine of real life, during her recent voyage in the Bellona, 
gave birth toa child. She is a real object of interest to the benevolent ladies 
of New York, 
A SINGULAR CLERICAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. Frederick Luttrell 
Moysey bas resigned the vicarage of Sidmouth, to which he was appointed 
in 1861. In his farewell address to the parishioners, he states that from the 
tradesmen of the town he has received the utmost kindness, and from the 
majority of the gentry; but that a small band, known to him very well, 
berrons of superior education, whom he had to meet and shake by the hand 
about once a week, had continually annoyed him for some canse or another, 
The benefice which Mr. Moysey resigns is worth £190 a year, with a house, 


Foreign Jntelligencr, 


FRANCE, 

The Emperor and Empress of the French have arrived in Switzer- 
land, on a visit to Arenenberg, once the residence of the Emperor's 
mother, Queen Hortense, on the shores of the Lake of Constance. 
At Arenenberg many of the Emperor's early years were pissed, and 
it was there, after his escape from Ham, he took a last farewell of 
his mother. The Emperor's visit to Switzerland is an act of filial 
piety for which even his greatest enemies must accord him their 
respect. His Majesty’s reception by the municipalities was flatter- 
ing in the extreme. Everywhere he was greeted with a hearty and 
fervent welcome, testifying to the warmth of the affection in which 
he is held by the inhabitants, many of whom remember him as a 
resident among them when an exile; and some of whom he recog- 
nised as old friends and former acquaintances, Accompanied by 
the Empress, his Majesty first visited the chapel at Arenenberg, 
where a statue of his late mother, Queen Hortense, is to be seen, 
and subsequently the Imperial couple strolled through the walks 
around the castle long since familiar to the Emperor, and big with 
reminiscences of his adventurous and wonderful career, 

M. Walewski has been unanimously elected a member of the Corps 
Législatif for Mont-de-Mansan. This is the first step towards his 
being made President of the Chamber. 

The election of deputy for Laon has resulted in the return of M. 
Tillancourt, the Opposition candidate, who obtained 16.000 votes, 
against 13,000 gained by M. Marsaux, the Government candidate. 


SPAIN. 

The news from Madrid indicates a possible change of Ministry, 
Queen Christina being, it is said, at work for the purpose of bringing 
into power Espartero, with Prim as Minister of War. 

Disturbances are reported to have taken place in Catalonia, the 
stronghold during the civil war of the Carlist party, who are still to 
be found there in considerable force. Energetic measures were, 
however, taken for their repression, and, happily, order has been 
restored, 

Rumours as to a possible interview between the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Queen of Spain are in circulation. The Spanish papers, 
however, are emphatic in assuring the public that the expected 
meeting between Queen Isabella and the Emperor and Empress of 
the French wil! be purely of a friendly nature, and will have no 
political significance whatever. 

The Spanish Ministry had replied in spirited terms to a protest of 
Austria against the recognition of Italy, What is, perhaps, of more 
importance for the future of Spain herself, new iron-mines have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood of Irun, for the working of 
which a special line of railway is to be constructed. The yield, it 
is estimated, will be 100,000 tons per annum, The railway from 
Cordova to Malaga had been opened with great ceremony. 


PORTUCAL., 

Prince Amadeus, son of King Victor Emmanuel, has left Lisbon 
for Italy, He is stated to have visited Portugal in order to act as 

roxy for his father at the baptism of the infant Prince. The Papal 
Nuncio, however. refuses to accept the King of Italy as godfather at 
the ceremony, The Goverment denies the current rumours, though 
not officially. Prince Amadeus is reported to have left Lisbon 
greatly dissatistied with the conduct of the Nuncio, The public 
are also indignant on this account, as well as at the want of firm: 
ness displayed by the Government in the matter, 


AUSTRIA, 

The Ausirian Government is about to make a fresh attempt to 
vanquish the passive resistance displayed towards it by the 
Venetians, The new Minister, M. de Belcredi, has addressed a 
circular to the Governor of Venetia, in which he expresses his 
desire to see the provisional régime established in certain muni- 
cipalities come to an end. A certain number of municipal elections 
are consequently to take place, and the Imperial commissioners 
officially appointed are to give way to men regularly elected; 
Pith magisterial appointments which remain vacant are to be 
| filled up. 

A banquet was held at Pesth, on the 17th inst., in celebration of 
| the eve of the Emperor's birthday. The chief Burgomaster, in his 

speech proposing his Majesty’s health, referred to the recent visit 
| of the Emperor to Pesth, and dwelt upon the devotion manifested 
by the Hungarian people towards the Emperor’s person and their 
attachment to the dynasty. The town was brilliantly illuminated 


in the evening, 
THE ELBE DUCHIES. 
The following is a complete summary of the articles of the 
convention agreed upon between Austria and Prussia at Gastein :— 


Prussia will carry on the administration of Schleswig, and Austria that 
of Holstein. The two great Powers will propose to the Federal Diet the 
establishment of a German fleet and the conversion of Kiel into a Federal 
port. Until this is accomplished Prussia will undertake the command and 
furnish the police of Kiel, and will be empowered to fortify the port and 
guard it with Prussian soldiers, Austria and Prussia will also propose 
to the Diet that Rendsburg be made a Federal fortress, and, until this is 
decided, Rendsburg will be garrisoned by Austrian and Prussian troops, the 
supreme command to be alternately assumed by each Power on the Ist of 
July of every year, Prussia will retain two military and postal roads— 
namely, the Holstein portion of the road from Liibeck to Kiel, and from 
Hamburg to Rendsburg. On these roads the postal service will be carried 
on by Prussia, who will also establish her own telegraph line between Kiel 
and Rendsburg. The latter Power is authorised to construct the canal in 
Holstein between the German Ocean and the Baltic, which will remain 
under Prussian control. Austria will surrender to Prussia her claims to 
Lauenburg for a pecuniary indemnity, this duchy paying no portion of the 
Danish war expenses. The Prussian troops will evacuate Holstein, and the 
Austrian troops Schleswig. Both the latter duchies will join the Zollverein. 


These articles, and also some other measures agreed upon at 
Gastein, among which is the dissolution of the present Government 
of the country, will, it is expected, be carried out on the 15th of 
next month. 


GREECE, 
The Session of the National Assembly has been prolonged for 
forty days. The Minister of the Interior has resigned, and been 
replaced by M. Rumunduro, M. Mavrocordato, President of the 


Council, is dead, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Advices from Rio de Janeiro of July 24 state that the Paraguayans 
were in possession of South Borja, A colu: n of 10,000 men was on 
the march southward, believed to be for the purpose of attacking 
Ibaqui, in front of which a force is already posted. A partial 
engagement between the vanguard and a Brazilian brigade had 
ended in the repulse of the Paraguayans with loss, especielly in 
horses. Urquiza had apparently disbanded his army and thus 
broken up the triple alliance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Onr intelligence from New York, which is to the 17th inst., is not 
of great interest. A discussion had taken place in the Cabinet at 
Washington on the subject of Union reconstruction, and the 
President had expressed his determination to adhere to the line of 
policy he had originally laid down for himself. 

Soldiers continued to be mustered out of the Federal service, and 
the army is now reduced to only 330,000 men, 

At the elections in Kentucky the opposition voters are said to 
have been driven from the polls by the military. The Maine 
Republican Convention had passed resclutions favourable to negro 
suffrage and urging the immediate trial and punishment of Mr, 
Jefferson Davis. The patriotic party in North Carolina were again 
raising their heads and marking their detestation of Federal domi- 
nation. It was lately proposed by them to t(te the returned soldiers 
of the Confederate army, and accordingly arrangements were made 
for a public dinner at Raleigh. The authorities were, however, on 
the alert, and the proceeding was forbidden. 

General Palmer, of Kentucky, had addressed to President Johnson 
an explanatory letter with regard to the position of slavery in Ken- 
tucky, He says that, in order to relieve the towns into which the 
negroes were flocking, he was obiiged to grant them passes to cross 
the river into Ohio, He estimates that there are not more than 
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50,000 slaves left out of the 250,000 at the beginning the war. The 
emancipated negroes in various localities were adopting measures to 
bring their claims to the suffrage before the people. A call fora 
national convention to settle the question was being extensively 
circulated in South-Eastern Virginia. ( 
The screw-steamer Meteor and the Pewabic, of the Lake Superior 
line, came into collision in Thunder Bay, Lake Haron, on the even- 
ing of the 9th inst. The Pewabic sank within three minutes, carry- 
ing with her between seventy-five and one hundred of her pas- 
sengers and crew; the remainder, ninety-eight in number, were 
rescued by the Meteor, which was but slightly injured, and they 
were subsequently transferred to another steamer and taken to 


Detroit. 
CANADA , 

The Canadian Parliament assembled on the &th inst., and, in his 
gubernatorial speech on the occasion, Lord Monck strongly com- 
mended the proposed confederation of the British North American 
Provinces to their adoption. 

Sir Narc’sse Belleau has been appointed Premier of Canada, and 
Mr. John Macdonald has been added to the Cabinet, 

General Grant had paid a visit to Quebec, An aide-de-camp of 
the Governor-General was dispatched to meet him at the eit 
station. Subsequently, in company with Admiral Hope, he partoo! 
of his Excellency’s hospitality, and afterwards proceeded to Montreal 
and Toronto. 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made to kidnap George N. 
Sanders, the Confederate refugee. 


THe NEW PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE.—The Rev. 
William Shaw, who has been elected president of the Wesleyan Conference 
for the year on which the “ Connexion” has just entered, is a native of 
Glasgow, where he was born, in December, 1798, lis family for at least 
two hundred years have been settled on a farm near Helmsley, in Yorkshire. 
His father was an officer in the militia which, during the war that 
was raging inthe last years of the last century, served as apart of the 
regular army. It was during the time that his regiment was stationed at 
Glasgow that the new president was born, His earlier years were passed 
chiefly in the south of England, but partly also in Ireland, It was while 
with his father in garrison at Colchester, and when in his thirteenth year, 
that he joined the Wesleyan Methodist body. His first attempt at preaching 
was made ina small Irish cabin, situated not far from the Archbishop's 
palace at Armagh. He was then about sixteen years of age, and was residing 
at the barracks at Armagh. In 1819, having gone through the usual course, 
he was called to the ministry ; and, having offered himself to the missionary 
committee for employment to any part of the foreign field, he was appointed 
to go out to Southern Africa as chaplain to a band of emigrants, to which 
avocation he was ordained at the Wesleyan chapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
in November in that year. In February, 1820, he set sail for Algoa Bay, and 
remained in the English colony of Salem nearly four years. During the 
next eight years he was missionary among the Kaffirs, and returned to 
England in 1833, Since that time he has been actively engaged in the home 
work of the Wesleyan body. 

THE HASTINGS GOLD MEDAL.—The Hastings gold medal has this year 
been awarded by the British Medical Association to Dr. Herbert Barker, of 
Bedford, for his experimental researches on deodorisation and disinfection. 
The annual meeting of the association was held last week at Leamington, 
when the medal was presented to Dr. Barker by Sir Charles Hastings him- 
self, in whose honour the prize was founded. Some years ago the 
Fothergillian gold medal was awarded to Dr. Barker for his Essay on 
Malaria. 


VINEDRESSERS’ FETE AT VEVEY. 


Some of our readers will already have seen some report of the 
recent fétes of the vine-dressera in the canton of Vaud; and a few 
happy tourists who, having been in the neighbourhood, heard the 
report of the forthcoming festivities and hastened thither, will, 
doubtless, have something to talk about for the rest of their lives, 
For the benefit of those who were not present, however, we this 
week publish an Engraving of the principal scene of this imposing 
occasion; and, as no very complete account of the affair has ze 
reached the British public, we accompany our Illustration with a 
few words of description. 

The {te of the vinedressers of Vevey, in the Canton de Vaud, is 
of considerable antiquity, since, according to the received tradition, 
its origin may be traced to the middle of the twelfth century, when 
the vine was for the first time planted on the slopes which sur- 
rounded the venerable convent of Haut-Crét. Every year the Abbots 
of the monastery held a sort of mediwval agricultural meeting, 
at which they solemnly distributed rewards to those vinedressers 
who had shown the greatest skill in their craft, The custom has 
been so far preserved that at this day rewards are continued in this 
part of the Swiss Valais. Every year, at the pruning season, a 
properly constituted commissioner inspects the vineyards and takes 
notes of the methods and results of culture ; while every three years 
rewards are distributed to those of the vinedressers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by more than usual care and consequent 
success, livery nine years a medal of honour is awarded to the 
lucky cultivators who have obtained the greatest number of rewards; 
and it is on this occasion that the great historic fé e is celebrated at 
Vevey. The festival commences with a grand procession, composed 
of about thirteen hundred lively masqueraders, divided into groups, 
representing respectively the votaries of Pales (the goddess of 
shepherds), Ceres, Bacchus, and Winter; or, more properly, of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and “The Hunters’ Wedding,” escorting 
emblematic cars, in which are seated divinities or representative 
figures elaborately made up for each character. The great ceremony 
was appointed to take place in the Grand Place, where three gigantic 
and solidly-built estrades had been erected, capable of containing 
10,000 spectators, without counting those who clustered on the roofs 
and projections of the houses commanding a more or less imposing 
view of the place itself. The open side of the arena was occupied 
by three gates, or rather triumphal arches, beneath which the 
various cortGges were to pass. The largest of these, which was in 
the middle, was decorated with flags, foliage, heraldry medallions, 
and allegorical figures in striking confusion, with implements of 
agriculture and a statue of Liberty, all heaped upon a Gothic 
groundwork, bearing an inscription that this was the gate of 
Bacchus, The decorations of the smaller arches, dedicated to Pales 
and Ceres, were of a similar character. The estrades, the lower 
part of which was draped with crimson hangings ornamented with 
escutcheons, inclosed a great open space for the evolutions of the 
choristers, the corps de ballet, the bands of music, the cars, and the 
general procession. 

Ona ego platform, made to look like a sort of tribunal, were 
seated the principal members of the brotherhood of vinedressers, in 
green coats, white pantaloons, and straw hats decorated with grapes 
and leaves; while on each side a body of Swiss, in the ancient red- 
and-white striped costume, with those extraordinary winged—or, 
rather, long-eared—caps that remind one equally of Mephistophiles 
and Will Somers, formed a sort of guard of honour, All the cos- 
tumes and most of the decorations were admirably in keeping with 
the occasion ; and, as regards the purely Swiss dresses and appur- 
tenances, Mr. Charles Kean himself, with the full help of the British 
Museum and the London Institution, could not have rendered them 
more historically accurate. Unfortunately, the rain began to fall 
soon after the arrival of the cortége; but the brave vignerons were, 
apparently, shower-proof ; and the bands of musicians, in white and 
blue, with silver helmets, ushered in the followers of Pales under 
the direction of the masters of the ceremonies, The band ef the 
votaries of Ceres were in red and white ; those of Bacchus in green 
tunics and gold-winged helmets; and, besides these, there were 
loud representatives of both the ancient and modern national 
music, 

The followers of Pales, bearing the insignia of the divinity, 
entered by their own gate, escorting the high priest, who was 
dressed in magnificent sacerdotal robes of blue, with a train 
borne by acoupieof acolytes, while behind him came a troop of chil- 
dren bearing cornucopiz and little gilded altars covered with propi- 
tiatory offerings. These advanced to the estradein a cort of solemn 
rhythmical march, and were there joined by the representatives of 
Bacchus and Ceres, similarly attired. The cars of the three divinities 
remained under the triumphal arches, which thus seemed to frame 
the cars themselves and their metaphorical cccupants as though 
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they had been living pictures. The whole 
scene was brilliant and highly effective. 
The three high priests and their choristers 
then performed a grand national hymn 
with wonderful effect and precision; and, 
after an address from M. Louis Bonjour, 
abbot of the brotherhood, who wore a violet 
robe and bore a biiton surmounted by a 
gold cross, the crowns (not coins, but 
veritable tiaras) were distributed as re- 
wards of honour to the successful vine- 
dressers, The representative of the priest 
of Pales then sang an invocation, in a 
melodious voice of rare power and volume ; 
and to this cantata succeeded an extra- 
ordinary ballet of gardeners and gar- 
denesses, who, according to the programme, 
were to be interrupted by an artificial 
storm, but who, without any theatrical pro- 
perties whatever, were compelled to undergo 
the interference of the real elements in the 
shape of a pelting shower, Oh! such sad 
destruction to tiny shoes of blue morocco, 
and such a draggling and damping of 
short gauze petticoats; but the dancers 
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took it all cheerfully, as real Swiss vine- 
dressers should, and nobody seemed much 
the worse. Each of the other high priests 
gave voice in a separate cantata, and was 
followed—he of Ceres by millers and 
gleaners; and he of Bacchus, who sang to 
the “God of the Vine, Father of Joy,” br 
vine-dressers and reapers, bearing imple- 
ments used in the various operations of their 
vocation, and accompanied by cars bearing 
trophies, The ballet of “Bacchus” was 
supplemented by a great bacchanalian 
dance, performed by fauns, satyrs. and 
bacchantes, clad in panther skins, tleshings, 
and vine-leaf coronets, and whirling in a 
marvellous reel, which comprised suck 
bounds and twirlsas might well have been 
mistaken for the veritable delirium of the 
ancients. The féte terminated by a more 
sober dance, executed by couples from each 
of the twenty-two cantons, in full national 
costume; and then the entire procession 
defiied in all its beauty before the estrade 
of the brotherhood, and the grand féte of 
Vevey was at an end. 
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CLEANLINESS VERSUS CHOLERA. 

WE have no wish to be alarmists, but, as it is just possible 
thatthe epidemic of cholera, which has for some time past been 
creeping slowly along the shores of the Mediterranean, may 
come further west and pay us a visit, it will be only common 
prudence that preventive measures should be at once and 
energetically adopted, It is not by spasmodic and terror- 
inspired efforts when the enemy is amongst us, that danger can 
be warded off. We must set our house in order betimes, and 
leave no lodgment for pestilence, if we can possibly help it. 
There now seems little doubt that the cattle plague is the | 
result of the unwholesome condition in which dairy cows are 
kept in London and elsewhere: and we may rest assured that | 
the causes which produce disease among cattle wiil also 
generate it in human beings. We have, perhaps, less to ap- 
prehend on the present occasion than when cholera formerly 
visited Western Europe—the season being considerably ad- 
vanced, and excessively hot weather little likely to be ex- | 
perienced, The disease may, however, obtain a lodgment in | 
the country this season, and attack us in force next year. 
Against this contingency we should be upon our guard. Most 
of our large towns—London particularly—are now in a better | 
state as regards drainage than they used tobe. But still there 
is enough of foulness left to afford good reason for apprehen- 
sion, and to impress us all with the necessity of adopting | 
efficient sanitary precautions, 

The Scotch proverb that “dirt bodes luck” is one which 
we should think, not even the most perfect ‘ Mrs, M‘Clarty,” 
or slatternly-inclined housewife, of the most Celtic of Scottish | 


villages will now be disposed to put faith in, unless, indeed, 
we refine upon words and draw distinctions between good and | 
bad luck, Dirt not only bodes but brings that worst of all | 
luck—pestilential disease, It is in dirty towns, and in the 
dirtiest districts of dirty towns, that typhus and typhoid fevers, 
smallpox, cholera, and other disorders take earliest and deepest 
root, and are most fatal and most difficult to eradicate. This 
was the case on each occasion when cholera has appeared 
among us heretofore ; it is the case with those typhoid fevers 
which unhappily are now domesticated in the country ; and 
it will certainly be the case should the Eastern pestilence 
once again reach our shores. The obvious lesson which these 
facts teach is that we should adopt every means in our 
power of cleansing our dwellings of every vestige of filth that 
can be detected and removed, 

In the returns of the Registrar-General just published we 
find that in London, which, as a whole, is now one of the 
cleanest cities in the world, the rate of mortality is 20 in 
the 1000 of the inhabitants, or 4 below the average of the 
kingdom ; while ia Salford, which is notoriously defective 
in ita drainage and general cleanliness, the rate is as bigh 
as 34 in the 1000, While this statement is gratifying so 
far as the metropolis generally is concerned, we fear 
that there are portions even of London, and certainly | 
there are of other towns, in which the state of affairs is 
far from satisfactory, St. George's, Southwark, a paragraph | 
descriptive of the condition of which will be found in 
another column, may be cited as one instance in the 
metropolis where matters are in a shameful condition, 
and where the local authorities are by no means disposed, 
apparently, to do their duty. We had some time ago 
revelations forced upon our attention of the horrors | 
existing in certain portions of Bethnal-green and other 
districts in the east end of London, We have ourselves lately 
had occasion to observe that there are spots even in respect- 
able Bloomsbury, in notorious St. Giles’s, and semi-aristocratic 
Westminster, where matters are not much better, Over- 
crowding, defective house-drainage, insufficient supply of 
water (to say nothing of the impure state in which the cisterns 
and water-butts are kept), bad ventilation, and general want 
of cleanliness, are features which are but too common still in 
our midst, and which positively invite visitations of pesti- 
lential scourges, This is undoubtedly the case in London; 
and in some provincial towns matters are still worse, Belfast 
has lately been suffering from s vater famine. There being no 
reservoirs for supplying the town, water has had to be conveyed 
to the inhabitants in carts and by other similar means ; and, of 
course, in these circumstances thorough cleansing of houses or 
streets is impossible, In the cellar-lodgings of Liverpool over- 
crowding and bad ventilation are such common occurrences as 
to excite little observation. In Glasgow, a few years ago— 


and we don't suppose matters are greatly improved yet—there 
were whole squares of densely-built houses, in which no means 
whatever were provided for carrying off impurities, which 
were allowed to accumulate in the courts and “closes” and 
infect the atmosphere. An Edinburgh medical inspector has 
ust reported that, in that city, there are numerous “ lands,” 


or blocks of houses, containing from 400 to 700 persons, in 
which only one sink and one water-closet-—and sometimes not 
even so much—are provided. No doubt other towns are 
equally bad as regards their sanitary condition, Immunity 
from disease is, therefore, simply impossible ; and it is not in 
the least to be wondered at that, in every one of the towns 
we have mentioned, disorders of various kinds are constantly 
present, 

In these circumstances, and with the possibility, at least, of 
a visitation of cholera impending over us, vigorous efforts to 
promote cleanliness and to improve the dwellings of the poorer 
classes should at once be made, We have in existence a 
general, and in most places a local, board of health, Let the 
machinery in the hands of these boards be immediately put 
into operation. Let inspection, and cleansing, and improve- 
ment in ventilation be pressed everywhere, Let overcrowding 
be discouraged, Let better supplies of water be furnished 
where needed, Let house-drainage be looked to, and cesspools 
abolished wherever they exist. If need be, let rates be imposed 
to carry out these measures, The money thus spent will 
amply repay itself, In short, let ‘ Cleanse, cleanse, cleanse !” 
be the cry of all ; and, if we do not gain a complete victory 
over disease, we shall at least mitigate its ravages. Even if 
we do not have to cope with the dreaded scourge—cholera— 
we shall reap the reward of our exertions in the improved 
health of the community generally. 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 

THE Bopy OF Lorp F, DOUGLAS has been found. His head was driven 
right into the chest and one leg was off altogether, He fell 8000 ft. 

MAJOR DE VERE, who was shot by a s*ldier of the Royal Engineers last 
week, died at Brompton Barracks on Tuesday night. 

IN MINNESOTA the authorities have offered 200 dols. for Indian scalps. 

AN ACROBAT named Leslie has been crossing Niagara Falls on a tight 
rope and performing the most reckless feats, 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON progresses satisfactorily in some parts of 
Ttaly— Venetia especially. 

THE HEALTH of General Sir George Brown is now in a most precarious 
state. The gallant General is, it is feared, sinking fast, and but faint hopes 


| are entertained of his recovery, 


MEssks. BUCHANAN, HAMILTON, AND CO., who failed some time since, 
with liabilities estimated at £803,256, have passed their examination in the 
Glasgow Bankruptcy Court. 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT is about to send out an engineer to Japan, 
to establish an arsenal at Yokohama, on the ground ceded to France. 

THE TEETOTALLERS are to have a great féte at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday next, Excursion-trains, we understand, will run from upwards of 
500 stations, 

M. DUPREZ, the ex-tenor, and M. Mermet, anthor of the popular opera 
“ Roland & Ronceveux,” have been made Knights of the Legion of Honour, 

A SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC COMMUNICATION between passengers and guard 
has been established on the London and South-Western Railway. 

A PROJECT is on foot to establish direct railway communication between 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, by a passage over the Helvetic Alps. 

THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION does not “ pay,” and it is 
feared that the guarantors will be called upon to make up deficiencies, 

A FIRE, the cause of which has not yet been ascertained, took place in a 


| vault in Kensal-green Cemetery last week, and, befcre it could be extinguished, 


burned several coffins and their contents, 


THE KEEPER OF AN OLD CURIOSITY SHOP in the Rue de Grenelle has, it 
is said, discovered in the secret drawer of a bureau seventeen inedited letters 
of Cardinal de Richelieu, addressed to Marion Delorme, 


THE NUMBER OF STEAM ELS at the beginning of this year was 
2401, the registered tonnage 676,247, the gross tonnage 992,550, Five years 
before the number of vesse!s was but 1863, and the tonnage 429,474, exclusive 
of engine-room, and 666,513 gross tonnage, 

ONE of our most important national monuments has had a narrow escape. 
It was intended to hold a congress of archeologists at Stonehenge, dig under 
the altar-stone, and raise the fallen trilithon. Sir Edmund Antrobus, how- 
ever, the owner, has, we are told, wisely set his face against the proposal. 

THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE COLORADO, 42, is reported to be abont 
to sail for England, in consequence of an order from President Johnson, to 
convey Mr. Bright to America, whether he is invited as the guest of the 
American nation, in recognition of his friendjy sentiments towards the 
Union. 

THE LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS BRTWEEN FRANCE AND PANAMA, 
arising out of the attack on the French consulate, where the Spanish Envoy 
had taken refuge, in May last, has been amicably settled by the Government 
of Panama offering a satisfactory apology to the Emperor. 

GENERAL CIALDINI has transferred his head-quarters from Bologna to 
Ancona in order to give confidence to the population during the prevalence 
of cholera, Among the 12,000 persons who have ficd from the latter city on 
account of the disease there is no a single public functionary. 

THE YOUNGEST SON of the famous German dramatist, Augustus von 
Kotzebue, has written a comedy entitled ‘ The Dangerous Friend,” which 
has been brought out with some success at the Dresden Court Theatre. He 
writes under the nom de plume of * Augustsobn,.” 


THE CURE of a church in Brest has written a letter to Admiral Dacree, 
asking him and his officers to subscribe for a new set of bells, upon the ground 
that the belfry was battered down and the bells taken away by the English, 
and that now the peaceful mission of the English ficet affords a happy oppor- 
tanity for reparation. 


THE GARDENEWS employed by the Municipal Council of Paris to keep 
the public gardens in order have addressed a demand to M. Haussman, the 
Prefect of the Seine, requiring that their wages be raised to 4f. a 
day, or 120f, a month, in place of 85f., 90f., and 95f. at present paid, accord- 
ing to merit. They further demand the abolition of the first, second, and 
third classes of workmen ; and that their hours of labour be reduced from 
twelve to ten on week days and to five hours on Sunday. These demands 
not being complied with, the gardeners threaten to strike, 


A BREACH-OF-PROMISE ACTION, arising out of a whisky party, has been 
tried at Cork. The convivialities lasted all night, and in the course of the 
drinking defendant asked plaintiff to marry him. She whispered “ Yes ;” 
and forthwith two quarts of whisky were “ specially ordered and consumed” 
by way of ratifying the agreement. Defendant, however, changed his mind ; 
and the jury ordered him to pay £15 damages, 

A COOK, in the service of Prince Alfred, got into a dispute, in the street 
at Bonn, with Count Eulenberg, nephew of the Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, and a volunteer in the Royal Hussars, In the course of the altercation 
the Spoon drew his sabre and wounded the poor cook so severely that he died 
soon after. 


A GRANDNIECE OF CAPTAIN COOK, the great circumnavigator, died in 
Nile-street, Sunderland, a few days ago, in her seventy-fifth year, and her 
descendants still live in the neighbourhood. The maiden name of the 
deceased was Carter, and her mother was the daughter of Margaret Cook, 
sister to the distinguished sailor, She was born at Redcar Marten, not far 
from Cleveland, the birthplace of Cuok, and where some descendants of the 
family still, or did lately, reside, 


ROMANTIC ELOPEMENT,—Juvenile precocity at the present day iscertainly 
occasionally astounding, but it is not often that a beardless stripling of six- 


| teen feels himself competent to discharge marital duties and elopes from the 


parental domicile with one of the humbiest domestics, whose only dowry 
happens to be a pretty face. An instance of the kind, however, has recently 
caused & great sensation in one of the principal towns of the “ black 
country,” the name of which might by a barbarous wit be distorted into 
being suggestive of the connubial state. While his disconsolate parent, who 
is a well known and extensive iron merchant, was vainly searching for the 
fugitives, the youth and his amorata were travelling at express speed to 
Leamington. There it seemed as if their well-laid plans were doomed to be 
frustrated, as it was found impossible to convince the surrogate applied to 
for the license that the would-be bridegroom had attained the “ years of 
discretion."’ Nothing daunted, however, the loving pair procceded to the 
neighbouring village of Kenilworth, where a registrar's license was obtained 
and the indissoluble knot was firmly and effectually tied. Shortly after- 
wards the friends of the misguided youth arrived in hot pursuit, but only to 
find the happy pair enjoying the honeymoon at the Bear. The youthful 
bridegroom was forcibly carried off by his friends; but the wife, with true 
womanly devotion, travelled by the same train, and the youthful husband 
was repeatedly heard to declare that nothing but death should sever him from 
his “ Darling Rose,” 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBs, 
As soon as I heard that Mr. Frederick Peel had resigned the of; 
of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, I foretold that this nies 
berth would be offered to Mr. Childers, and that he would accept jt, 
It is pleasant to be a true prophet; and now I will first tel] your 
readers how I came to think of Mr. Childers, Of course, I pret. d 
to no divine afflatus; neither was my vaticination ariere gies ¥: 
got at my results by # process of reasoning, Mr, Ciilders is the 
of a clergyman, the Rev. Eardley Childers, of Canrey, Yorkshire 
Of course, his father was never in Parliament; but his uncle was 
for several years, and was a steady supporter of the Lj eral 
Government, The name of Childers then, thongh unknown to ite 
public, except as the name of a horse, “ Flying Childers,” which 
by-the-way, was named after some member of this family, ya; 
well known to Lord Palmerston, Mr. Childers, the new Secresary 
early in life went to Australia to seek a fortune, and found \ 
and got into office there, From 1851 to 1857 he was a member of 
the Victoria Government, His office was Commissioner of Tyaje 
and Customs, He was also a member of the Legislative Assembly 
for a time. But, having made money, Mr. Childers, in |x,,s (I 
think), returned to his native country. In 1859 Mr. Childers con. 
tested Pontefract, and was unsuccessful. But, ona petition being 
presented, Mr, Overend, QC., the successful candidate, rather than 
face it, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and Mr, Childers 
gained the seat, Very soon after the appearance of Mr, 
Childers in Parliament the knowing ones perceived that he was 
aiming at office, and prophesied that he would, in due time 
get it; and in 1864 the prophecy was fulfilled by his appointment 
to the office of Junior Lord of the Admiralty, succeeding My, 
Stansfeld. Knowing, then, the ambition and career of Mr, Childers - 
how, evidently, from the first, he was bent upon climbing ; how he 
had succeeded ; and I may say, also, how well he had satistied his 
patron in his office of Junior Lord—it seemed to me almost a cer. 
tainty that the vacant post at the Treasury would be offered to him, 
and quite a certainty that he would take it, I did not see how Lord 
Palmerston could pass him over; and I was quite sure that the addi. 
tion of a thousand a year to his salary, with the probability of being 
made a Privy Councillor, with the siyle of “ Right Honourable ” pre- 

fixed te his name, would prove irresistible, 

True, it would have been better for the public service if Mr, 
Childers had stopped where he was ; but that was a matter more for 
the consideration of Lord Palmerston than Mr. Childers, It could 
be hardly expected of Mr. Childers that he should sacrifice £1000 a 
year, a good step upwards, and the honour of having a privy coun. 
cillorship, and the style of the Right Honourable Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, to the public service. When we come to think of 
the public service, this promotion is really lamentable ; for consider 
what has occurred in that office of Junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
In 1859 Mr, Samuel Whitbread was appointed to this post, and 
worked hard and intelligently at a reform in the dockyard accounts, 
In 1863 his dilapidated health obliged him to retire; and then 
Mr. Stansfeld came into office and introduced an entirely new 
system. In 1864, when he was busy perfecting his system, he 
had to retire, and was succeeded by Mr. Childers, who, having just 
had time, and hardly, to make himself master of his work, now 
leaves it all unfinished. Who will be Mr. Childers’s successor I 
know not; some tyro, though, no doubt (unless Mr. Starsield 
should be reappointed), and when he shall have tried his “ 'prentice 
hand” for atime, he will aspire to something better, and get it, 
Can worse management than this be imagined’ If the Govern- 
ment were to study for a year to devise ‘how not to do it,” they 
could not hit upon a better plan than this, When a boy is appren- 
ticed to learn the art of making shoes, he has old shoes given him, 
which he pulls to pieces and remakes, and thus he learns his trade ; 
but when he has arrived at something like proficiency, he is not put 
to another trade, and neither does he have a salary whilst he is 
learning. 

There is, however, another view of this subject, for which I am 
indebted to a friend of mine—to wit, old Admiral Grumbleton, who 
knows, or thinks he knows, the Admiralty and its doings well. He 
tells me that really these Junior Lords are of no use whatever, and 
that if they were abolished to-morrow the business would go on just 
as well as it did before. ‘“ Better,” he says, “for they are only a 
hindrance to the work with their new-fangled schemes and impossible 
plans. Don't imagine that it is by these Parliamentary chaps that 
the work is done, or that improvements are really made. It is by 
the regular permanent staff, my friend, and not by these temporary 
Lords. If the Admiralty Acts have been reformed—and no doubt 
they have—you owe more to Sir Richard Bromley, the late 
Accountant-General, than you do to the whole Board of Admiralty, 
from the first Lord downwards,” “Then,” said I, * you think these 
Junior Lords useless?” ‘ Worse,” he replied; “for they cost a 
power of money, and take up half the time of the permanent clerks 
to cram them that they may make a show in Parliament.” How 
far Grumbleton is right I have no means of knowing. 

The Pall Mall Gazette tells us that Mr. Laing is to join the 
Government before the meeting of Parliament. But no office is 
vacant except the junior lordship of the Admiralty, vacated by 
Mr. Childers, which I venture to think Mr, Laing would not accept. 
Mr, Laing made a capital financial Secretary to the Treasury, but 
Mr. Childers has taken that post. I know of no cffice so sui'able 
for Mr. Laing as the presidentship of the Board of Trade. He is 
just the man for that post. He is a very able financier, and pro- 
bably knows more about the commerce of England and the world 
than any manin the house, His views, too, on commerce, are large, 
comprehensive, and liberal. But Mr. Milner Gibson holds this office, 
and has shown no disposition to retire. He is fond of the honour 
of the office, with a seat in the Cabinet, if, as rumour reports, he 
does not take kindly to the work. I shall he curions to see who 
will be made Junior Lord, and what office will be found for Mr. 
Laing. That Lord Palmerston should wish to get so able a man as 
Mr. Laing into the Government I can well imagine ; for the noble 
Lord, to do him justice, is always anxious to utilise all the available 
talent of the House, He is quite as proud of the ability of bis 
Government as he is of the numerical strength of its supporters; 
and, like all able men, he knows a clever man when he sees him. — 

I am decidedly inclined to admire the pluck of all concerned in 
laying the Atlantic telegraph cable. Shareholders, directors, elec- 
tricians, engineers, sailors, newspaper write1s—everybody—seem to 
be sanguine of success. Now I can’t quite share all this optimism ; 
I can’t see matters in so intensely couleur-de-rose a tint. It is quite 
true that the source of failures, when discovered, consti-ute excellent 
guides to future success, But is the avoidance of faults and the 
securing of future success quite certain in the case of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable? The same faults may be avoided in future ; but 
may others, equally fatal, not be fallen into? Can a cable be 
manufactured sufficiently strong to bear the enormous strain which 
must be putupon it in laying? If the cable be made stronger, must 
it not at the same time be made heavier, and so leave matters very 
much as they are? Can the lost cable be fished up after it has lain 
for nearly a year at the bottom of the sea, and become imbedded 
in the ooze there? If it can be hooked, is it possible to construct 
tackle sufficiently strong to drag it to the surface, and which shall 
yet be manageable? Is not, in short, the stretch of about 1700 
miles between Valengia and Newfoundland too great? and would it 
not be wise to seek some other route, which, though longer, would 
not involve euch enormous unbroken lengths of cable, and so be 
more easy both to lay and torepair? Several other lines of telegraph 
to America are proposed, none of which involve more than about 
500 or 600 miles of continuous cable. Would sound discretion not 
be shown in preferring one of these to the direct course acro:s the 
Atlantic? I like the grandeur of the notion of flashing messages 
right through the vast waste of waters between the New and the Old 
worlds; I admire the boldness, and perseverance, and steadfastness 
of the promoters and workers-out of the conception ; and I heartily 
wish them success. Bat I fear they are over-coufident, and am 
inclined to think that trying for a smaller but safer triump 
would be a more discreet course, However, I may be mistaken, 
and hope 1 am, Let our gallant electricians have another try, by 
all means, since they wish it, But not with the same sort 0 
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cable; no, not with the same cable. ‘That would be foolish 
in the extreme. It would show that we had learned nothing 
by experience, for all experience is now against this form of cable. 
Here are a few figures to confirm this view. At the present time 
there are 15,000 miles of cable submerged in the sea; of these not 
more than 4000 miles are in working order; and of these 1000 not 
more than 2000 are of the type of the Auantic cable, and these are 
nearly all in short lengths and shallow waters, Surely, then, it 
would be madness to try this type of cable again. Mr, Allan, years 
ago, foretold that this type of cable would never be a success, It is 


too heavy, and is liable to extension. Mr, Allan proposes a cable— 
specimens of which I Lave seen—which is not half the weight, is 


inexiersible—that is, it will not stretch—and is fifty per cent 
cheaper. _ Sarely, the heavy cable having failed twice, it is 
\vorth while to try a lighter one, that will not break 
with its own weight, will not stretch, can be payed out 
of the ship, instead of being dragged out, and, if a hitch occur, 
can be easily lifted. : : 5 

Why won't some newspaper writers verify quotations before they 
use them ? A leader-writer in a stanch Tory daily journal penned the 
following sentence the other day:— “Though not witty himself, 
Falstaff was the cause of wit in othe:s.” Now, if yourcontemporary 
had consulted his ‘Shakspeare,” he would have found that what 
the “fat knight” did say was, “I am not only witty in myself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men,” Falstaff not witty! Why, 
his wit is the essential feature of his character. Perhaps the writer 
referred to does not think Touchstone witty, either! Or was the 
passage knowingly perverted, as facts often are, in the columns of 
the same journal when they do not happen to support its argumeuts ? 
Perhaps 80, Only Shakspeare should not be made responsible for 
the nonsense the Standard publishes ; for it is nonsense to talk of 
the jolly old knight as Jacking wit, if the Standard had only the wit 
to see it. By-the-by, our contemporary is not always up to the 
mark in itscriticism. A litle time ago the Daily Telegraph eaid 
Lord Westbury had made himself obnoxious because he had often 
“}yeathed an apoplectic vein of ’ something or other in the Lords, 
Our friend the Standard quoted it next day as a blunder of the 
Telegraph, being evidently unaware of the special sense in which the 
word * breathed” is often used. 

Juvenile precocity ia always a painful thing to witness, because 
one knows that it is generally produced at the expense of imbecility 
in maturity. For this reason I regret to see by an advertisement 
that a child, said to be only two years of age, is to recite whole 
scenes from Shakspeare and give other representations at a suburban 
music-hall. Recite whole scenes from the ‘ Divine Williams” at 
two years of age! Why, the poor creature’s mind must be over- 
tasked and destroyed in the effort. You might as reasonably impose 
on such an infant the task of carrying a bricklayer's Jabourer's hod. 


The chila’s body would be crushed under the one load, and its mind 
must be annihilated by the other. Very few precocious children 
ever accomplish anything noteworthy in after life, and no wonder: 
their minds are exhausted before they have had time to gather power. 
It is a pity that there is no Sir Peter Laurie to “ put down’ pre- 
cocious infants ; or, rather, those heartless parties—be they parents 
or what not-—who make money out of the mind-murder of the unfor- 
tunates over whom they have control, 

I regret to hear that Mr. W. Harrison, the eminent vocalist, is 
seriously ill. Mr. Creswick, R.A., our best English landscape- 
painter, is likewise suffering from severe indisposition, 

THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

It is announced that Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co, have become 
possessed of all the books of the late Mr. Thackeray. I wonder if 
they will publish a nice bound edition of the Ballads (which 
one has hitherto been unable to buy bound by themselves), One 
of the best things ever said or written by Mr. Hannay was that 
there was an impluvium of real poetry in the mind of Thackeray ; 
but very few readers think as much of his verses as they deserve. 
Taken merely as workmanship, they are wonderful. 

Some of our readers may have lately noticed that Mr. Ruskin 
subscribed £10 (or ten guineas) to the fund for discharging the 
election expenses of Mr. Mill for Westminster; and, if they have 
been guided by what moat of the reviewers say of Mr. Ruskin, they 
must have been puzzled by the fact of this subscription. But there 
is nothing puzzling in the matter; and, if the other side were as 
willing to listen to Mr, Ruskin as Mr, Ruskin is to listen to them, 
we should be spared some writing which is very unfair to Mr. 
Ruskin, Let me try and make this clear. 

In another column, apropos of the murderer-egotist, Forward, we 
were told, last week, that society owes to any one of its members 
only a clear stage. Quite true; and you get a just theory of social 
relations if you add the inexorable converse of the proposition— 
namely, Any one member of society owes society nothing but eo to 
conduct himself that others shall not be hindered of a free stage. 
Unluckily, the majority of people only accept the first half of the 
theory. They are ready enovgh to maintain that society owes only 
a fair stage to Nokes and Styles; but they are also ready enough 
to maintain that Nokes and Styles owe all sorts of things to society 
which do not, and cannot, enter into such a theory of social relations. 
Hence confusion. 

However, there is another theory of —e which we may call 
the theocratic, and it is that which is held by men like Carlyle 
and Ruskin; forma/ly held and explicity avowed by them and their 
disciples, informally and implicitly held by the majority of people 
everywhere, This theocratic concepion comes to this :—That 
society does owe mueh more than a fair stage to each of its members, 
that it owes them guidance and help in difficulty and paternal cor- 
rection in error. In this theory government is execution by formal 
methods of the willof a Divine Father among so many brethren, a 
theory expressly avowed by men like Ruskia and Carlyle over and 
over again, and saturating all they write. 

Now, the adherents of this side bave as much right to a Science 
of Political Economy as the other side has, Such a science is 
equally possible to them, and they maintain that they have it. Mr, 
Carlyle’s whole life has been spent in trying to damage the other 
theory. Mr. Ruskin has med of late years taken expressly to the 
task of following up the work. 

But it is manifestly unjust (and ab:urd) to criticise Mr. Ruskin's 


Carlylese political economy from the daisser fuire side, as if the | 


same fundamental principles were admitted on ail hands, 
this very injustice has been committed, and, so far as I know, 


committed everywhere with respect to Mr. Raskin's recent works, | he : : , wo h 
| “his own, his native land” as tohave nocve for communities which 


What Mr. Ruskin’s opponents have to do is either to attack his 


first principles, or to show that, admitting them, his reasonings are | 


false. It is only imposing on the public for reviewers who know 
better to abuse him on /aisser /uire principles, 

And I may here warn the general reacer that there is a quite 
decided current setting in from the Carlyle-Ruskin side of these 
questions, whatever noisy reviewers may tell him, And it is fitting 
that a claim for justice to the Carlyle-Ruskin side should come from 


those who, like the present writer, adhere to the other side; who | 
think, as { do, that /aisser-faire is the proper basis of government | 
and society, and that the rest should be handed over to the sphere | 


of voluntary personal beneficence. ; 
There is another thing to be said specially with reference to Mr. 
Ruskin, He has been accused on ail hands of deserting his art- 


Now, in the first place, this is begging the question ; ia the second, 
Mr. Ruskin is not anybody's property. Because he has happened to 


Yet | 


| adventurers, Columbus, Vespucci, Raleigh, Gilbert, cc. 
| be remembered that the population of Nagland, two centuries since, 
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man was more ridiculed for his ‘political economy” than Dr. 
Chalmers while living. It was his “hobby,’ his what-not; he was 
a cobbler going beyond his last; and so on. Yet, turn over 
Mill's * Political Economy,” snd cee how often Mill thinks it worth 
his while to mention the name of Chalmers, 

I will give one further illustration, which may make readers of 
reviews cautious. When Mr. G. H. Lewes published his “ Seaside 
Studies.” in 1858, he was told by “competent” authorities —the 
Westminster Review for one —with supercilious “good-humour,” to 
leave scientific subtleties alone. “Ne sutor ultra crepidaim,” said 
the reviewer, inso many wor!s. Yet I suppose it is now admitted 
that Mr. Lewes knows something of physiology, and is an excellent 
man of science! while in certain quarters it is quietly alleged that 
his original, independent contributions to the philosophy of science 
are quite capable of standing alone and waiting for acceptance. It 
isalwaysso. The nev comer is sure to be challenged, and, if pos- 
sible, put down. Nothing excites more jealousy than versatility. 

Thus, in brief (1) I disagree with Mr. Ruskin, But (2) I think 
all he says should be listened to as the words of a man who is in 
his place, and not out of it. And (5) I venture to suggest that to 
criticise him from the la/sser-/aire side, as if there were admittedly 
no other, is about as monstrously unjust a thing a3 could be done. 


TIMES 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Despite the weather, despite the absence from town of everybody— 
except policemen, actors, Loungers, and other unfortunates com- 
pelled to remain in it—despite the quantity of Shakspeare which 
the British public has witnessed during the past theatrical season, 
the HayMarker THEATRE has been well filled every night since 
Mr. Walker Montgomery opened it for the production of the 
accepted legitimate drama only and of one new tragic play in five 
acts, “Hamlet,” “The Lady of Lyons” (that very bad play), and 
“King Jobn” bave proved attractive. It must not be forgotten 
that “Ixion” and symmetry—to say nothing of the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield—have had a share in the popularity 
of Mr, Montgomery's brief but successful campaign. The 
latest novelty (7) has been “Othello,” which was played on 
Monday night, with Mr, Ira Aldridge as the noble, jealous 
Moor. Mr. Ira Aldridge is what some people call a ‘‘gentleman of 
colour "—that is to say, he is indebted to Nature for being enabled 
to act Othello without having to dye his face for the part: not to 
put too fine a point upon it, he is black. Mr. Aldridge is an actor 
of great experience and considerable reputation, His most recent 
laurels have been gathered on the Continent, where he is extremely 
popular. In Rassia, Prussia, Austria, and through the German 
States, he has been well received ; and orders of civil merit have 
been conferred upon him by several Sovereigns. He is a Chevalier 
of some foreign order, and, in consequence, is styled in the playbills 
“the Chevalier Ira Aldridge.” Mr. Aldridge plays Othello with 
great care and conscientiousness. His whole performance is intel- 
ligent and energetic; he attempts no new readings, but treads 
in the beaten path marked out for all Othellos since the 
days of Edmund Kean. The same remark applies to Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s Iago. Miss Madge Robertson was a most graceful, inte- 
resting, and pathetic Desdemona. Miss Atkinson's rendering of 
Emilia is familiar to the lovers of Shakspearean performance, and its 
well-known excellence renders comment superfluous. It is said that 
the new play “ Fra Angelo” is to be produced on Monday next. 

“Rip Van Winkle,” a new drama by Mr. Dion Boucicault, is 
already announced upon the walls, Mr. Jefferson, the famous 
American actor, appears in the principal part at the ADELPHI on the 
4th of next month, 


ro 
The Confederation of the British North American Provinces ; their 

Past History and Future Prospects, jc. By THOMAS RAWLINGS, 

Author of “ The United States and its Future.” §. Low and Co. 
Although this is not Mr. Rawling's first appearance in print, he 
claims, in a dedication to the Hon, William Napier, a little mercy 
for his book being disjointed and fragmentary. A merchant, he 
says, lays no claim to the dignity of a litt rateur, This is, in all 
probability, genuine and proper modesty; although it might be 
misconstrued into sarcasm, since the great majority of merchants 
would scorn to have any dealings with pen and ink that were not 
strictly confined to advices and bills of Jaiing, with a little in the 
banking way, throughout the twenty-four hours, Mr. Rawlings is 
quite right. A man is not always master of his work when he 
travels out of his own profession ; although the recent “ Working 
Men's Industrial Exhibitions” show what excellence may be 
attained in an avocation. Had Mr. Rawlings been a pro- 
fessional littérateur, we think he would have avoided psing 
much “ fine writing,” which at present comes in rather comically 
here and there in the midst of useful statistics, But the value of 
the book is so genuine, and its good feeling so intense, that an 
occasional gushing paragraph produces anything but a bad effect. 
The object of the book is to give general information concerning 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and all the other British colonies of 
North America with reference to their projected confederation ; a 
plan which is in every way desirable, and which the author most 
warmly advocates. Also, the important subject of a railroad across 
the continent to Vancouver Island, or British Columbia, is dis- 
cussed at length from many reports of high authority. The route 
must be, or should ba, through a portion of the United States, which 
would probably have an effect upon the two nations equally im- 
portant politically and commercially ; and therefore Mr. Rawlings 
has much to say about that country which people have a knack of 
calling simply ‘ America.” Engineers are told to laugh at the diffi- 
culties of the Rocky Mountains ; ethnologists ure told not to despair 
of the noble savage ; and philanthropists are recommended to invest 
ia agricultural a for the improvement of the docile 
red man. At all events, there is little doubt but that a 
railroad in those regions would soon become a kill or a cure for the 
aborigines, as is usually the case wherever the white man plants 


| his foot; and the ultimate success of such an enterprise is beyond 


all question. A railroad through the mounta‘n is about the only 
th'ng which can ever make the hard but auriferous soil of Vancouver's 
Lind a really prosperous colony. Its isolation is at present a great 
protection, but an iron road would be a greater protection still. 

This carefully compiled and considered volume may be left to 
the care of every thinking man whois not so entirely engrossed with 


have sprung from it. It will be found interesting in its especial 
subjects, and will serve to refresh the mem: ry in ve Scandinavian 
It should 


was no more than that of our American colonies to-day, and that 
the difference of extent of territory is almost a matter of fancy 
ealculation. The subject is of the utmost importance. 


Bradshaw's Handbook to Normandy, including the Channel Islands ; 
with Notes, Historical, Traditional, and Descriptive. By HERBERT 
Fry. London: W. J, Adams; Manchester: Bradshaw and 
Blacklock, 


| There is no part of France—perhaps no part of the European con- 
s‘udies and going “ beyond his last,” like our old friend the cobbler. | 


tinent—that possesees so much interest for Englishmen, and a large 


| portion of Scotchmen too, as Normandy. Though ‘Saxons, and 


please Brown and Jones writing about Art, Brown and Jones have | 


no right to turn round and tell him to “shut up” when he begins 
to talk about something else. In the third place, and most im- 
portant of all, Mr. Ruskin has generally approached economical 
questions from the side of wsthetics, and attacked (what he con- 
siders to be) the abuses of /aisser-faire as affecting the beauty and 
nobleness of life—surely fair topics for an artist. 

Ose word more, Let not the general reader—unaccustomed as 
he must be to burrowing into things as a bookworm like me bur- 
rows—let him not be too ready to believe that any man who is 
known in one walk of literature is necesgarily unfit for another, No 


Danes, und Normans are we,” the Normans have made their mark 
most deeply and most conspicuously upon our history, our laws. and 
onr institutions, although, perhaps, not upon our language. From 
Normandy came that race of tall, handsome, hawk-eyed warriors, 
rulers, orators, and poets who cut such a prominent figure in 
the Middle Ages in Europe, and stray scions of which even 
penetrated to the East, and made themselves positions among 
Turks, Saracens, and Greeks. Thence were derived both 
the Norman and Plantagenet Kinga of Eugland, while the 
Braces of Scotland came from the same prolific source. The 
family who were called De Brus in England and Brace in 
Scotland are still represented by the Brueys in Normandy; a 
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scion of the house having been matched—as a French Admic si — 
against our own immortal Dane extracted Nelson, The De Goure vs 
are even now prominent in England under the name of Gurney—» 
Name great among financiers; but the descendants of the Norman 
warriors have converted their swords into steel pens; instead of 
wielding the lance and the battle-axe, they now handle the ledger and 
the bank-book; and, instead of the helmet and hauberk of the 
knight, now don the broad-brimmed hat and collarless coat of 
the Quaker, England owes much good as well as much evil to 
her Norman conquerors. If they brought us feudalism and great 
territorial magnates, who ruled their Saxon vassals with an iron 
hand ; if from them we got some of our most tyrannical Kings, 
from them also came those bold Barons who withstood the encroach- 
ments of the Crown, and in conjunction, ultimately, with the 
greatest of the Plantagenets, Edward I., laid the foundation of 
that system of goverment by Parliaments of which we are all so 
proud at the present day. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Normandy should possess a peculiar interest for Englishmen, or 
that a tour in that portion of France should be one of 
the most inviting on the Continent. Everything in Normandy, 
nearly, has a quaint, old-world air about it. ‘The towns, with their 
narrow streets and old cathedrals, are quaint ; the people and their 
costume—especially the queer, high muslin caps worn by the 
women—arequaint. And then there is so much that is historical every- 
where in the province. Rouen and Bartleur, Bayeux and its tapestry, 
Caen, Cherbourg, Dieppe, Evreux, Harfleur, Hoolett; La Hogue ; 
Rollo, Guillame-de-le-Epée, the Conqueror, Robert of Normandy, 
Coeur-de- Lion, and a host of other persons and places, are remarkable. 
A new interest has been added to our old associations with 
Normandy by the fortifications of Cherbourg, and the late visit of 
our fleet to that famous harbour. Altogether, the Norman dukedom 
is a country with the history, topography, and antiquities of which 
Englishmen should specially make themselves acquainted ; and we 
therefore recommend those of our readers who can manage to 
make their holiday tour extend so far to provide themselves with 
“ Bradshaw's Handbook,” and spend as much time as they possibly 
can in visiting and examining the many places of interest described 
so graphically and agreeably rE Mr. Herbert Fry. Don’t let anyone 
be frightened at the name of Bradshaw on the cover of this book. 
There is nothing here of those bewildering masses of figures which 
it is doubtful if even Bradshaw himself, or any railway official in 
the country, altogether understands. Mr. Fry lays out a plain 
route for the traveller to pursue, and then tells him all that is 
interesting in connection with the several places visited. Here 
we have history, biography, legend, topography, antiquities — 
everything, in fact, that is necessary to make the journey at once 
interesting, instructive, and agreeable. All this is told in a light, 
graceful, and elegant style. The pages are not—asis usual with 
those of ordinary guide-books—loaded with unnecessary and tedious 
details, and long, dry quotations from gazetteers, All is said that is 
needful, and nothing is added that is superfluous, This is, in short, 
a model guide-book, written by a gentleman thoroughly up in his 
subject, interested in it himself, and therefore certain to interest hig 
readers, As such, we cordially recommend it, 


Share and Share Alike ; or, the Grand Principle. By Mrs, ELLIs, 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, af 

The authoress of * The Women of England,” &c., is now devoting 
herself to the working classes of England. ‘Share and Share 
Alike” is a short story written especially for ‘Penny Readings,” in 
which anything recondite is sure to miss its mark. For the 
present, at least, the literature must be of the plainest kind, 
as far as the actual wording goes; but, for the ideas, they may be 
lofty enough so long as they are put in an understandable form, 
Mrs. Ellis illustrates the folly of the many discontented amongst 
the labouring classes, who growl when a carriage passes, and dream 
of a division of wealth. Many of the inhabitants of Grambleton 
are in this wretched state, and a couple of sensible philosophera 
teach them the truth K 4s amusing process. The grumblers emigrate, 
and solemnly divide all the wealth amongst them equally, everybody 
keeping back something from the brethren’s knowledge. Quarrelling 
soon sets in, and in time things resume their natural channel. The indus- 
trious people thrive. They get better coats, and one man has a horse 
and cart. The lazy people grumble, and envy is once more the order of 
theday. Excepting the difference between the moral and the physical, 
it becomes precisely the breakdown of Hawthorne’s “ Blithdale 
Romance” which probably sugyested the humour of “Share and 
Share Alike.” The success cf Mrs. Ellis's purpose has been already 
proved in public, and the example is good enough to be imitated, 


Childhood in India ; or, English Children in the East. By the Wife 
of an Officer, late H.M. Service, Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
This is a short and interresting narrative for the young, and is 
“founded on fact.” Captain Campbell, with his wife and two 
children, are at Calcutta, whence the regiment is ordered to Agra; 
and all the bustle of an Indian march is described in a vivid manner, 
which cannot fail to fascinate young readers, Then there is a 
journey of two hundred miles down a river, and throughout 
every opportunity is taken of describing European life in 
the East, and native manners and customs, together with 
explanations of native words, The mutiny of 1857 breaks out, and 
our friends get separated. The children are always beset by dangers, 
but they aresaved by worthy and attached servants of Captain 
Campbeil, who stain them dark and dress them in native clothes; 
and one day fife and drum are again heard, and a happy meeting 
and conclusion ensues, Tuese are excellent pages for children, as 
they are plainly written, and are quite free from the “slang” of 
Indian literature; whilst in a story of suffering we may be sure that 
good lessons are being constantly taught. The publishers seem 
resolved to do their share in the book well. Like “Share and Share 
Abke,” “Childhood in India” is handsomely printed on splendid 
paper, and bound with strength as well as taste, which will long 

resist the most ardent ravages of time and juvenile hands, 


Normanton, By A, J, Banrnowcwirre, Author of “ Amberhill,” &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

The new monthly volume of Messrs, Smith and Elder's Shilling 
Standard Authors is Mr. Barrowcliffe's “ Normanton,” which 
received considerable praise in there columns on its first appearance 
in a more imposing form, Asecond reading fully confirms the favour- 
able impression produced by the first. Mr. Barrowcliffe writes with 
grace and feeling. The character of Lilla is prettily drawn—the girl 
who cannot conceal her love, and whose thorough delicacy is shocked 
at a coarse allusion to the fact by one of her own sex. Mark is a 
shade too chivalrous—gentlemen are not fond of making friends 
with poachers and having themselves arrested for the poachers’ 
misdeeds—but he is a splendid contrast to Hastings, whose luck and 
ill-luck seem ever in extremes. ‘ Normanton” is an interesting 
story, and should attract railway passengers just now. With any 
amount of “oscillation of the stuffing-box” the clearness of the 
print would make it quite readable. 


A MOvEL Panisit.—The sanitary history of St, George's, Southwark, 
during the past five years is a catalogue of horrors, Mr, Rendle was found 
to be too active in the performance of his duties as medical officer of health, 
and his place was made untenable. Then Dr. Bateson was appointed, and 
since his appointment the parish has been swept time and again by typhus 
fever. The density of the population and the close, badly-built dwellings 
in which they for the most part exist are not small evils. These alone 
afford means for the spread of the disease when once it has gained a hold, 
But their strength has been frightfully augmented by the neglect of the 
vestry to enforce such conditions as the law enables it to dictate to the 
owners of property. In street after street, if one traverses the parish, com- 
— are heard of a deficient supply of water. In court after court it is 
found that scores and even hundreds of human beings live without any 
water at all, Where receptacles are placed they are often incapable of hold- 
ing anything. People were weeks without the means of cleanlineze, and then 
were nearly as long deluged, until some stranger discovered by chance a 
great hole in the butt, Unsound water-butts have taken weeks, and even 
months, to put in repair; dustbins have been months in progress. Such 
dilatoriness and neglect have produced their necessary consequence in the 
production and spread of typhus fever to the number of upwards of three 
thousand cases during four years.—Sou/h London Chronicle. 
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THE LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
DIARY OF EVENTS. c 
Dr. W. H. Rrsseut. has furnished a long and interesting history, 
in the form of a diary, of the unfortunate Atlantic cable expedi- 
tion, At the commencement of his narrative he describes at length, 
and with his usual vividness, the events connected with the starting 
of the Great Hastern with the spliced cable on the 23rd of July. He 
then notices the accident to the cable on the 24th and its repara- 
tion, involving altogether a detention of thirty-eight hours, From 
the 25th to the 28th the expedition appears to have proceeded 
successfully and with confidence on the part of those on board as to 
the result.) As shown on the 28th, 531 nautical miles of cable had 
been paid out, the distance from Valencia being 476 miles, On the 
following day occurred a total loss of insulation, About midnight, 
“after nearly ten hours of much anxiety and trouble,” the cable was 
recoiled, and measures taken to begin paying out with the early 
dawn. The defects in the cable now “ began to excite grave sus- 
picions, and to disquiet men’s minds considerably.” On Sunday, 
the 30th of July, there was no material incident, and “ the insula- 
tion tests showed a high degree of excellence.” ‘lhe narrative, or 
diary, then proceeds as follows :— 


“ Monday, July 31.—At 3 a.m, the screw engines were stopped, 
and at 3.30, ship's time, the paddles were slowed, in order to allow 
the last coil of the after tank to run out and the operation of paying 
out to be transferred to the fore tank. Not the slightest difficulty 
was experienced in the transfer, and at ten minutes to three a.m., or 
a little before five, Greenwich time, the Great Eastern steamed 
ahead, lowering the cable at a decreased rate of speed. At noon 
the distance run was 793 miles, the cable paid out ‘03, the tests 
showing a great improvement, so as to elevate the standard of the 
cable very much above the quality specified in the contract. The 
latitude, 529, long. 31.53, An examination was now made of the 
portion of cable in which the ‘dead earth’ was known to exist bya 
series of exhausted electrical tests. Slowly but surely the defective 
portion of the cable was reached and cut out. A very painful dis- 
covery was then made, An incision was visible in one strand of the 
hemp covering an external wire, and, on unravelling the strands 80 
as to expose the insulated wires, a piece of broken iron wire was 
found driven throngh the gutta-percha covering, so as to project 
beyond it on each side to the extent of the diameter of the cable : 
one end was sharp, as if cut with a nippers; the other was broken 
off abruptly, and the diameter, on the gauge being applied, corre- 
sponded with that of wire covering the cable, It was impossible to 
resist the irritating and sorrowful conviction that such an injury 
was the work of some hired cable assassin or some purposeless male- 
factor. Mr. Canning showed the cable and the stab to the cable- 
men, who admitted that the mischief could not have occurred 
accidentally ; and those who were in the tank when the cable was 
injured being of the same gang as that which was on duty 
when the other piece of wire was forced into the cable, were 
transferred to different duties on deck. The gentlemen on board 
the ship formed a corps of supervisors, who undertook to watch 
in the tank turn about, and the men employed gave their 


acquiescence. A dead calm prevailed nearly the whole of the 
day ; the waters were unbroken even by the gentlest ripple. : 
© Tuesday, Aug. 1.—We havepassed the fatal spot where lie buried 
all that remains of these Auantic cables. The ship's position at 
noon, lat. 51deg. 52 min. 30sec., long. 36 deg. 8 min, 30sec ; distance 
from Valencia 942 miles, 747-from Heart's Content, Cable paid out, 
JUL miles. Daring the day nothing whatever occured to interrupt 
the uniform progress of the operation. It is supposed that the 
Great Eastern is in soundings of between 175 fathoms and 2250, 
The weather, although overcast and grey, was favourable. The | 
wind from the N.W.,, altering to S.W. The sbip’s course NW, 
by W. } W. | The Terrible in her usual position, Expec:a- ' 
tions entertained of seeing land on Saturday morning. 
« Wednesday, Aug. 2. --Asad and memorab'e day in the annals of 
Atlantic telegraphy. After midnight, the wind rose, accompanied 
by heavy sho vers of rain and dense drifts of fog, and increased to 
a strong gale to the S.W. ; but the ship scarcely felt it, and went on | 
paying out cable without let or hindrance at a high rate of speed, 
seven knots an hour, About daybreak the wind suddenly shifced H 
to N N.W., and fell to a light breeze, and at 4 a.m. the course was 
altered to N.W. by W..} W,, the sea falling. Morning broke | 
beautifully, and the cable ran out easily, at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, At 5.35. a.m., ship's time, the paddles reversed, by orders 
from the electricians’ room, In fact at 8 a.m., Greenwich time, ora 
minute after, whilst the electricians were passing the first of the half- 
hourly series of currents to the shore, the galvanometer detected a 
tlow of electricity which indicated a serious fault, The tests gave 
no resalt as to locality, for the fault was very varying; but it was 
srenerally believed to be not far from the stern of theship. While Mr. 
Cyrus Field was on watch in the tank, a little before the time of the 
accident, a grating noise was audible as the cable flew over the coil, 
one of the experienced hands immediately said ‘There is a piece of 
wire,’ and called to the look-ont man above to pass the information 
aft; but no notice appears to have been taken of the circumstance, 
After the ship had been stopped for a short time and the remainder 
of the finke in which the fault was supposed to have occurred had 
been paid ont, a piece of wire was seen projecting out of the cable 
in the fluke, and, one of the men taking it in his fingers and trying 
to bend it down, the wire broke short off. It was nearly three 
inches long, and evidently of hard ill-tempered metal, which had 
flown out through the strands of the cable in the tank. The fault 
in the cable which had gone overboard might obviously have been 
caused by such a piece of wire, and there could be no doubt that 
the wire of the outer covering of the cable was capable of inflicting 
injury on the gutta-percha it was intended to protect. The disco- 
very was in some measure a relief to men’s minds, because it showed 
that onecertainly, and the second possibly, of the previous faults 
might have been the result of similar accident. It was remarked, 
however, that this fault occurred in the same watch as all the pre- 
vious misfortunes that had occurred, As the fault was too serious 
to be overlooked, and as there was a difficulty in detecting its situa- 
tion, preparations were made to get the picking-up apparatus ready, 
Previous to doing £0, two cuts were made in the cable ; the first near 
the old splice between the main and the fore tank—cable all right— 
the second eut three miles inboard, which showed the fault to be 
in the portion of the cable which was overboard. The wire rope 
and the chain were now secured to the cable forward, which showed 
a maximum strain of 2384 ewt., and at 9 55, Green with time, the cable 
severed and went over the stern, 1186 miles having been paid out 
when the end splashed into the water. With less difficulty than usual, 
in fact with comparative facility, the cable was haulea in over the 
bows at 10.8 am, Greenwich time. The strain on it, according to 
the dynamometer, being from 50 cwt. to 55 cwt., although the latter 
fizur? represented the maximum, only reached on one occasion, We 
were, however, nearly in 2000 fathoms water, but it was considered 
a favourable circumstance that we had not got a few miles farther, 
as we should then have been in the very deepest part of the Atlantic 
plateau. As far as could be ascertained the ship was now over a 
pentle elevation, on the top of which there was only 1950 fathoms 
of water, The picking up was, as usual, exceedingly tedious, and 
lh, 46m, elapsed before one mile was got on board ; then one of the 
enzine’s eccentric gear got out of order, so that a man had to stand 
by with a handepike, aided by a wedge of wood and an elastic band, 
to aid the wretched engine. Next, the supply of steam fai'ed, and 
when the steam was got up it was found that there was not water 
enough in the boiler, and so the picking up ceased altogether for 
some time, during which the ship forged ahead, and chafed against 
the cable. Then occurred the great misfortune. Lunch was just 
over; some had lefc the table, others were about leaving. The 
ecientitic gentlemen had rather cheered us by stating that they 
believed the defective part was only six miles away, and so ere dead 


nightfail we might hop to have the fault on board, make a new | 


spl.ce, and proceed on our way to Heart's Content, geographically 
about 600 miles away. Suddenly Mr. Canning appeared in the 
saloon, and in a manner which caused evey one to start in his seat, 
said, ‘Ic is all over—it is gone,’ and then hastened onwards to his 


Let the reader turn his 
face towards a window, and imagine that he is standing on the bows 
right will be the 
In front, fixed in 
nically termed, with a 
smaller wheel of the same kind on the same axis at each side for the 


hawee pipes, 
beyond the line of the stem. . t D 
on the cable and the ship’s bow did not come directly upon it 


engines, 
which was drifting her to the 
by degrees an oblique strain was brought to bear on the cable, 
which came up from the sea to the bows on the right- 
hand side of the stem. Captain Anderron exerted all his 
skill to keep the ship's head up to the cable, and suc- 
ceeded till there occured a hitch caused by the hawse pipes, 
that might have been obviated if any human being could have fore- 
seen it. Against one of these the cable caught on the left-hand 
side, while the ship kept moving to the left, and thus chafed and 
strained the cable greatly against the bow, for now it was held by 
this projection and did not drag from the V wheel as I have just 
said, 
be snapped, and without motion some way there is no power of 
steerage. At this critical moment, too, the wind shifted, so as to 
render it more difficult to keep the head of the ship up to the cable, 
As the cable then chafed so much that in two places damage was 
done to it, a shackle chain and a wire rope belonging to one of the 
buoys were passed down the bow over the cable and secured ina 
bight below the hawse pipes. These were hauled so as to bring the 
cable, which had been caught on the left-hand side by the hawse 
pipes, round to the right-hand side of the bow, the sbip still drifting 
to the lefc, whilst the cable, now drawn directly up from the sea 
to the V wheel, was straining obliquely from the right, with the 
shackle and rope attached to it. It was necessary to do this instead 
of veering away, as we were near the end of the cut of cable, The 
cable and the wire rope together were coming in over the bows in 
the groove in the larger wheel, the cable being wound upon a drum 
behind by the machinery, which was once more in motion, and the 
wire rope being taken in round the capstau. But the rope and cable, 
as I have tried to explain, were not coming up in a right 
line, but were being hauled in with a great strain on them at 
an angle from the right-hand side, so that they did not work 
directly in the V in the wheel. Stillup they came, The strain was 
shown on the dynamometer to be very high, but not near breaking 
point. At last up came the cable and wire rope shackling together 
on the V wheel inthe bow. They were wound round on it slowly, and 
were passing over the wheel together, the first damaged part being 
inboard, when a jar was given to the dynamometer, which flew up 
from 60 cwt., the highest point marked, with a sudden jerk, 3 in.— 
in fact, the chain shackle and wire rope clambered, as it were, up 
out of the groove on the right-hand side of the V of.the wheel, got 
on the top of the rim of the V wheel, and rushed down with a crash 
on the smaller wheel, giving, no doubt, a severe shock to the cable, 
to which it was attached. The machinery was still in motion, the 
cable and the rope travelled aft together, one towards the capstan, 
the other towards the drum, when just as the cable reached the 
dynamometer it parted, and with one bound leaped, as it were, over 
a few feet of intervening epace and flashed into the sea! It is not 
possible for any words to portray the dismay with which the eight 
was witnessed and the news heard. It was enough to move to tears ; 
and when a man came aft with the inner end lashed still to the 
chain and one saw the tortured strands, torn wires, the lacerated 
core, it is no exaggeration to say that a strange feeling of pity, as 
though for come sentient creature, mutilated and dragged asunder 
by brutal force, passed through the hearts of the spectators. But of 
what avail was sentimental abstraction when instant strenuous 
action was demanded? Alas! action. There around spread the 
placid Atlantic, smiling on the sun, and not a dimple to show 
where lay so many hopes buried, But there was no blank despair, 
and if any felt despondency they suppressed the expression of it, 
whilst by far the greatest number of those on board were actually 
animated, not by the loss itself, but by the accidental nature of the 
occurrence, to indulge in sanguine anticipations of ultimate success, 
and felt greater confidence than ever in the laying of the cable at no 
very distant day, when the public are made aware of the causes to 
which the temporary failure or delay of the present attempt must be 
attributed. Captain Moriarty was just coming tothe foot of the com- 
panion to put up his daily statement of the ship's position, having had 
excellent observations, when the news came. ‘I fear,’ he said, ‘we 
will not feel much interested now in knowing how far we are from 
Heart's Content.’ However, it was something to know, though it 
was little comfort, that we had at noon run precisely 116-4 miles 
since yesterday; that we were 10624 miles from Valencia, 666°6 
miles from Heart's Content ; that we were in lat, 51.25, long. 39.6, 


our course being 76S., and 25 W. The Great Eastern had thus 
accomplished more than two thirds of her course; and if the cable 
had been free from faults, the laying of it had been of the utmost 
certainty. All the ecientific men began to find the form of the cable 
was defective; the ship and payiog-out gear were perfect. The 
Terrible was signalled, ‘The cable has parted!’ and was requested 
to bear down to us, which she did, and came to, off our port beam, 
After a brief consideration, Mr. Canning, whose presence of mind 
and self-possession never lefc him, came to a resolution to make an 
effort to continue his task (all but egregious folly as it seemed), and 
to seek for the cable in the bottom of the Ailantic—to get out his 
grapnels and drop down on it, and pick it up again. Never, one 
would have thought, had alchemist less chance of finding golden 
liquid or button in the dross from which he was seeking, awrum 


potabile, a philosopber’s stone. But then, what would they say in | 


England if not even an attempt, however desperate, had been made ? 
There were men on board who had picked up broken cables from 
the Mediterranean full 600 fathoma down. The weather was 
beautiful, and, although there were no soundings, and the depth 
beneath us was matter of conjecture, it was settled that the Great 
Eastern should steam ten or twelve miles to windward and 
eastward of the position in which she was when the cable went 
| down, out with the grapnels and wire rope, and drift down across 
the track in which the cable was supposed to be lying. Although 
all utterance of hope was suppressed, and no word of confidence 
| escaped the lips, the mocking shadows of both were treasured in 
| some quiet nook of the fancy, The doctrine of chances could not 
| touch such a contingency as we had to specula'e upon. And now 
came forth the grapnels—two five-armed anchors, with flukes, 


The Great Eastern could not go astern lest the cable should | 
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sharply curved and tapering 


tons), was brought up to the bows, and at 3.20, ship’s time, was 
thrown over, and ‘whistled through’ the sea a prey to fortune, 
At firat the iron sank but slowly, but soon the momentum of 
descent increased so as to lay great stress on the picking-up 
machinery now rendered available to lowering the novel messenger 
we were sending down armed with warrant of search for the 
fugitive hidden in mysterious caverns beneath. Length flew after 
length over cog-wheel and drum till the iron wires, warming with 
work, heated at last so as to convert the water thrown upon the 
machinery into clouds of steam. The time passed heavily indeed, 
All life had died out in the vessel, and no noise was heard except 
the dull grating of the wire cable over the wheels at the bowa, 
The most apathetic and indifferent would have sacrificed much to 
have heard the rumb'e of the cable aguiu, and esteemed it the most 
grateful music in the world, The electricians’ room was closed, all 
their subtle apparatus stood functionless, and cell-zinc and copper 
threw off superfluous currents in the silent chamber of science. The 
jockeys had run their race and reposed in their iron saddles. The 
drums beat no more—their long reveillée was ended at last in the 
muffled roll of death—that which had been broken could give no 
trouble to break, and man shunned the region where all these mute 
witnesses were testifying to the vanity of human wishes. Away 
flew the wire strands, length after length—ocean was indeed insa- 
tiable—‘ more,’ and ‘ more,’ cried the daughter of horse leech from 
the black night of waters, and still the rope descended. One 
thousand fathoms—1500 fathoms—2000 fathoms—hundreds again 
mounting np, till at last, at 5.6 p.m., the strain was diminishedi and 
at 2500 fathoms, or 15,000 ft., the grapnel reached the bed of the 
Atlantic, and set to its task of finding and holding the cable. 

| Where that lay was, of course, beyond human knowledge; but, as 
the ship drifted down acrossits course, there was just a sort of head- 
shaking surmise that the grapnel might catch it—that the ship 
might feel it—that the iron rope might be brought up again, and 
that the cable, if across it, might—here was the most hazardous 
hitch of all—might come up without breaking. But 2500 fathoms! 
Alas! And so, in the darkness of the night, not more gloomy than 
her errand, the Great Eastern, having cleared away one of the cable- 
buoys and got it over her bows, was left as a sport to the wind, 
and drifted, at the rate of 70 ft. a minute, down upon the imaginary 
line beneath which the cable had sunk to useless rest. 

“ Aug, 3.—Throughout the night drove the Great Eastern over 
the Atlantic, dragging in her course the grapnels and two miles and 
a half length of line with which she was fishing for the lost cable. 

_ When morning came, and when she was supposed to have gone 
beyond the track of her prey several miles, the watchers of the line, 
who had once ere dawn been joyously agitated by the news that the 
grapnels were holding, and, as it proved, deceived, prepared to haul 
in the wire rope and seek their fortune. At 6.40 a.m., Greenwich 
time, the picking-up machine, reinforced by the capstan, eventually 
was set to work to haul up tue line, which bears a strain of ten tons. 
At first it came up easily, and the dynamometer showed only a 
strain of 18 cwt.; but the resistance of the rope rapidly increased 
till it reached a point indicated by 70cwt. At 7.15 a.m. one hundred 
fathoms had been recovered; at 7.25 200 fathoms, the atrain 
increasing to 7icwt. At eight a.m. 300 fathoms were in; and it 
became evident to all on board that the grapnel was holding on and 
lifting ‘something’ from the bottom. And what could that some- 
thing be but the cable? The scientific men calculated the strain 
and determined it could not be from the wire rope and grapnel 
solely, and it could only be inferred then that, as the bottom of the 
Atlantic is free from rocks here, and as the depth at which the ro 
began to resist agreed with the supposed soundings, it had really 
grappled the prize. At 8.9 the spur-wheel of the picking-up appa- 
ratus broke, and the operation of taking in the rope became dan- 
gerous as well as difficult, for it flew up at times with such force as 
to knock down those near it, and one of the most valuable of Mr, 
Canning's staff received a severe cut on the cheek, and another had 
an ugly injury inflicted on his face from that cause. The weather, 
which had been very thick and hazy, now settled down into a dense 
fog and we lost sight of the Terrible; but the conviction that the 
cable was really once more attached to the Great Eastern, no matter 
how precariously, and no matter how far off, afforded too much 
cause for congratulation, conjecture, and suspense to allow much 
room for other thoughts. There was a chance—just a chance— 
that the cable might be dragged up from the deep, and every 
hundred fathom of hawser handed in over the bows was joyously 
recorded, and marked as an additional step in the march of the 
forlorn hope. The hawser toiled and pulled as if it were a living 
thing, and struck out at a considerable angle from the bows as if 
it were towed by some giant force underneath and away from the 
steamer. When 5(0 fathoms were on board, the most sceptical 
admitted the cable must be on the iron hooks, and anxiety and 
suspense rose higher just as the probability of recovering the cable 
became less wild. But at 3 20, ship's time, all our fears and hopes 
were abruptly ended. The drum fiew round rapidly, the tale of the 
rope flourished in the air as it flew inboard, and with a light splash 
the other end dived into the Atlantic, One of the iron swivels 
had yielded to the strain. The rope used was divided into 
lengths of 100 fathoms, each having a shackle at the end 
with a heavy iron swivel, The head of the bolt of one of 
these had been drawn right through the iron collar as 
900 fathoms had been secured. Not a moment was lost in 
deciding what measures to pursue, It was rather encouraging than 
the reverse to have made the trial so abruptly concluded, for 
it was demonstrated that the grapnel could pick up the cable in 
more than 2000 fathoms; and the only question now was whether 
the wire rope or the cable itself would bear the purchase and weight 
of hauling up from such vast depths, There was wire rope enough 
left to make another attempt to save the cable. It was resolved 
that the best course to pursue would be to steam to a point two 
miles eastward of the extreme end of the cable, eo as to have only a 
mile or so of cable to lift up in the bight when the ship drifted over 
it, as the broken part would, it was hoped, in coming up on the 
grapnel, twist round the other portion of the cable, Captain 
Anderson prepared to run fourteen or fifteen miles back, and drift 
down as nearly as possible across the line of the cable as described, 
but the wind was not very favourable. On starting, 1.30 p.m., 
ship's time, the Great Eastern fired a gun to warn the Terrible she 
was moving, and after some time a distant thud through the fog 
made us aware that the Terrible had heard the signal. Still, as 
nothing more was heard from her, the Great Eastern blew fog 
horns and steam whistles, and fired more guns as she steamed away, 
and after a time it was thought we had lost our sole but rather 
distant companion. No observation could be had, and our position 

was matter of surmise; but when the Great Eastern had made her 
| fifteen miles or so, engines were stopped, and she lay-to for the 
night in a smooth sea. 
“ Friday, Aug. 4.—Drifting, by no means exciting, but still neces- 
| ary, as we had no other means of getting at the very unrecog- 
nisable locality where we were to begin operations, The sea was 
calm ; and, as we had no observations yesterday, a line was patched 
| up to take soundings, and bottom was touched at 2300 fathoms. But 
of what the bottom was composed there was no means of judging, 
| for the line broke in hauling up, afcer 300 fathoms had been got on 
deck. The Terrible found us out early in the forenoon, and one of 
her boats, after a pull of some two miles, came up, with Lieutenant 
Prouse, to know what we were doing and what we intended to do. 
The one was more eas'ly told than the other; but, as a general 
result, he was informed we meant to ‘keep pegging away’ as long 
as we had tackle left. At noon an ob:ervation was snatched at, 
which gave our position lat. 51 deg. 34min, 30 sec., long. 37 deg. 
54 min., showing that we had drifted thirty-four miles, which, with 
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twelve miles steamed, made forty-six miles from our position where 
the cable parted. It was resolved to make a raft on which to place 
a buoy to slip over with two miles and a half of cable itself 
attached to a mushroom anchor, as soon as we had reached the spot 
where we grappled the cable yesterday. After a long, uneventful 
day, the Great Eastern arrived at the place estimated, dropped the 
buoy, which has a red flag above a black ball fastened to the staff 
and anchors, and steamed off again av len p.m, Greenwich time, so 
as to drop across the cable next morning, . ’ 

“Saturday, Aug. 5.—Another night of drifting, looking out for 
our buoy. The weather so thick we could see neither sun nor 
horizon, and the navigation was left to the resources of internal 
conscionsness to calculate our position, As we were soon in a dense 
foe in the budy eorporate and in the mind maritime patience became 
not so much a virtue as an undesirable necessity, if we would 
alleviate the hazy monotony, the ignorance of the world in which 
we were having our being if not moving very rapidly. The Terrible 
was lost to sight, and when last seen was as distant as Bunsby 
himself of ‘Cautious Clara’ could have desired ; but, when least 
expected, she did us a service. In the forenoon the only break in 
the monotony of floating on this grey Atlantic, in a dull sky which 
looked like a slate-coloured cloud, was afforded by a shoal of por- 
poisea and grampuses, which found us too slow for their tastes, and 
soon abandoned us, for some lively timber ship. After midday the 
haze liited, and there lay the Terrible, near the horizon, on our port 
beam. At 230 she signalled to us that the buoy was three miles 
distant, and gave us bearings. The Great Eastern steamed up and 
passed the buoy at 3.45, She signalled to the Terrible to remain 
by the buoy during the night, and then steamed N.W. by N. for six 
miles, intending to drift and put down the grapnel if the wind 
changed, . 

“ Sunday, Aug, 6.—A night of fog and drizzling rain was followed 
by a morning and day of very little better weather, The Terrible 
was scen early in the morning through a break in the pall of thick 
grey clouds which floated over the water, but was lost sight of ina 
short time, and of course the buoy was invisible. There have been 
no good observations now for three days, and we can only guess 
where we are. The sea remained exceedingly calm, and we drifted 
along so steadily that it was difficult for one in the saloon to believe 
he was afloat in the Atlantic. The fog whistle sounded its dismal 
warninugs continually throughout the day, At 10.45 a.m., church, 
At noon Staff Commander Moriarty deduced a latitude and longi- 
tude from his experience and from many calculations and devices 
to make up for the absence of asun andthe horizon. At fouro’clock 
pm. the buoy was supposed to be some fifteen miles from us, N.W. 
1 W., the wiad being E.S.E, It thus appears we have been drifting 
against the wind. Therefore people say ‘The Gulf Stream,’ and 
explain everything. Night coming on, we lay-to in fog as before, 
and contented ourselves with hoping better things for the future, 

“ Monday, Aug. 7.—The weather was thick in the night, but 
cleared away towards four am., snd the Terrible soon after day- 
break was visible near the buoy, from which we had drifted twelve 
miles, Signals were made to inquire if we were going to grapple 
for the cable, to which the Great Eastern answered in the affirma- 
tive, and the ships then exchanged latitude and longitude. At 5 30 


a.m, the Great Eastern passed the buoy and steered N.W., £0 as to 
get veering room for the grapnel and for drifting down on the course 
of the cable. At 1040 am, the Terrible being distant about twelve | 
miles, the Great Eastern was stopped, and at 11.10, ship's time (147 | 
p.m. Greenwich time), the grapnel, with 2500 fathoms of cable, was 
hove over, So much was the machinery improved that the grapnel 
“wus only half the time in reaching the bottom, and at 125 the 
diminution of the strain on the dynamometer shosed that it was | 
resting cn the ooze. The day turned out most favourable, a steady 
breeze from the north drifting the ship towards the cable at the | 
rate of a mile an hour, broadside on, At noon excellent observations | 
were taken, which put our position at lat. 5t deg. 27 min., long, | 
Ssdeg. 42min. For several hours the grapnel dragged the bottom 
without obstruction, the dynamometer indicated a varying resist- 
ance to its progress, At 6,15 the strain increased from 45 cwt. 
to JScwt., and soon began to rise steadily towards 55 cwt., and | 
thence to 60cwt. Presently the anxious eyes which were fixed on 
the compass and on the head of the Great Eastern observed a very | 
slight tendency in her head te come round to the wind, It was 
slow—very slow indeed. The ship seemed loth to notice the in- 
fluence to which she was becoming plainly subjected, disdaining 
the feeble clue which solicited her attention to the labyrinth of 
cable beneath; but in an hour and a half she came round from E, 
hy S 4S.toE.3N. The strain was greater every moment. There 
could be no longer any doubt. The cable was caught again, Here 
was a triumph of seamanship and perseverance. The ship's head 
was brought round to the wind by the screw, and the capstan engine 
was set to work to aid the new machinery of the picking-up gear 
to haul up the cable. At 7.49 p.m., ship's time (10.30 G, T.), the 
strain ran up to 66 ewt., and at eight p.m, the ill-fated machinery | 
broke down at the bow, and a slight delay occurred ; but, the main 
part of the waste being transferred to the capstan, the rope was 
steadily hauled in at the rate of 150 fathoms per hour. At 11.30, 
ship's time, 800 fathoms were in, and the dynamometer showed a 
steady strain of 62 cwt. to G6ewt. A lovely moonlight, and a calm 
sea and favouring breeze increased the p'easure with which all not 
engaged in duty retired to rest, and to be thankful for the bright 
anticipations for to-morrow. In the words of our signal to the 
Terrible, we were ‘ going on hopefully.’ : 

“ Tuesday, Aug. 8.—Skill, seamanship, perseverance, have failed. 
Our hopes appeared so near their fruition that the disappointment 
is doubly severe, By the utmost care and constant watchfulness 
Captain Anderson and Staff-Commander Moriarty picked up the 
buoy as described, and drifted across and caught the cable yesterday. 
There could be no doubt about it. The strain proved it, for it in- 
creased steadily and constantly. Between five and six a.m, the 
dynamometer rose from 82 cwt. to 85 cwt., and thence to 47 cwt., 
and it was calculated that the grapnel with the cable was then rising 
from the bottom, The rope had come on steadily at an average of 
150 fathoms an hour during the night. At 7.30 a.m, there was a 
strong expression of confidence in our success and great gladness on 
board. The one-mile mark was hauled in, and we had demonstrated 
the fact that a ship could pick up a cable in 2500 fathoms of water 
and pull it one mile from the bottom. The cable was now sus- 
pended 1500 fathoms, or one mile and a half below usinocean, We 
had signalled the good news to the Terrible. In an instant more, 
whilst our flags were still flying, all was over. One of the shackles 
and swivels which join each length of wire rope to the other had come 
over the bow, had passed over the drum, and was in the third round 
of 1ope taken in by the capstan, when the head of the swivel-pin 
gave way, and, quick as lightning, the end flourishing the iron shackle 
hike a muiled fist in the air mght and left, as if menacing with 
death the hardy enemy who dared stand in its desperate wet 
glanced aloft and leaped exultingly into the sea, to join the cable 
and the 1500 fathoms of wire rope which still hung from the 
grapnel, Now all these shackles and swivels had been examined 
minutely before they were put over, snd every care taken to prevent 
the recurrence of accident which had already frustrated our exer- 
tions. The work was of Brown, Lennox, and Co., no better names ; 
the strain was not near that put down as the breaking point, and 
yet there was the painful result. The news was signalled to the 
Terrible, and her answer had not long been flown when her boat 
put off with Lieutenant Prowse to learn what course we were about 
to pursue. At 9.50 a second buoy secured on a raft and casks was 
lowered with 2500 fathoms of telegraph cable moored to a broken 
spar wheel. It carries a black ball at the end of a staff, and below 
the ball floats a flag, red, white, and red, in three horizontal bars, 
The buoy is marked in white letters on red ground ‘ Telegraph, 
No, 3,” it floats low, and bas been let go as close possible to the 
spot where the grapnel rope sank. If these buoys do not break 
adrift, they will be of great service when a renewed attempt is 
made to lift the cable. Lieutenant Prowse told us that on 
Sunday morning the Terrible saw a schooner lying to by the 
fist buoy, and, ranging alongside, was hailed by the master, 
whose name I do not know, to inquire if ehe was looking for 
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the buoy, The honest sailors had come up with it, and though 
the wind was fair for him, he resolved to do what he could to aid 
the work, and so lay to till the Terrible was at hand. He expressed 
a lively regret when he was told that the cable had parted, and I am 
glad that the name of the little vessel is known, at all events. 
Success to the Firat Fruits, of Bridport, and may she reach 
“Harbour Grace” in safety! After some delibera‘ion with Mr 
Gooch, Captain Anderson, and others, Mr. Canning decided on 
making another attempt to grapple the cable and take it on board, 
and orders were given to have all wire rope and hawser fit for the 
purpose in readiness. Lieutenant Prowse returned to the Terrible to 
communicate the result, and Mr. Ciifford and his staff prepared for 
the last effort. To obviate the evils which had arisen from the 
picking-up machinery failing, a casing is to be put round thecapstan 
to increase its diameter by 4ft., and each shackle and swivel of 
the wire rope will be removed and replaced by a new system of bolts. 
This will take two days to accomplish. The Great Eastern and 
Terrible kept by the buoy till five o'clock, when the increasing wind 
and sea rendered it expedient for them to keep their heads to the 
W.N.W., and up to midnight both vessels, in tolerably close com- 
pany, steamed W.N.W. in half a gale of wind, which the Great 
Eastern met without the smallest inconvenience, 

“ Wednesday, Aug. 9.—During the night a strong breeze, which 
even sailors called a summer gale, blew from the W.N.W., and 
raised a heavy sea, which set the great Eastern rolling a little, and 
caused the production of “fiddles” on the saloon tables at lunch- 
time, as a precautionary measure to check the play of plates and 
dishes. The rolls were very stately and regular—one to eleven 
seconds or thereabouts. Of course it was impossible to keep near 
the buoy under such circumstances, and at six a m. it was calculated 
we had run thirty-five miles. At that hour the ship’s course was 
altered so as to let her bear down on the buoy, and she steered 
nearly N.N.E. towards the Terrible, which was in sight, lying to, so 
as to give rise to the hope that she was hanging as near our missing 
sea-mark as was prudent, At noon our position was lat. 51 deg. 
29 min. 30sec, long. 39deg.6min. The Terrible, in reply to our 
signals, said she did not see the buoy, but believed it to be S.S.E. of 
her, At 12.30 the Great Eastern was abreast of the Terrible, 
and altered her course to 8S. by E. } E., and both ships, with 
look-out men in the tops, renewed their serutiny of the heaving 
waters at come distance apart. It was a diflicult and exciting chase. 
At a mile distant the buoy was but a speck on the ocean, Currents 
and gales had been driving the vessels about all night. The buoy 
might have been carried away in the heavy sea which was running. 
Again, at about 3.30, ship's time, the Terrible and Great astern 
came near enough to exchange signala. ‘Have you seen the buoy ?’ 
asked the latter, The answer was‘ No;' and then followed more 
signals as to mutual position. Captain Anderson and Sraff Com- 
mander Moriarty were working out calculations and exhausting 
the resources of their art in fixing the bearivgs and distance of the 
missing object. They scarcely differed a mile in their respective 
results, although the ship had been steering several courses and 
short distances on each. It was positive at Jast that, if the buoy 
floated at its moorings, we were not further than three or four miles 
from it. In reply to another signal the Great Eastern informed the 
Terrible that she was going to grapple for the cable again. Suddenly 
the much sought-for flagstaff of the buoy was discovered from the 
Great Eastern ; and, as her flags were going aloft to announce the 
fact to the Terrible, a signal from the latter was going up to 
communicate her discovery of it and its position to the Great 
Eastern, At 440 p.m. the Great Eastern was abreast of the buoy, 
slowed her engines, and put her helm to starboard, in order to stay 
as close to it as possible. Our missing frieud had evidently passed 
a hard night of it, and had pulled his flag so tight round his staff 
that not a vestige of it was visible, except the red bars. The 
Terrible came up and kept on our port beam, so as to watch the 
buoy at the other side. Toaards evening the wind moderated very 
much, and the sea gradually ran itself down, The work of pre- 
paration went on busily, and at night the decks were lighted up 
with forge fires, and quivered under the blows of sledges, as anvils 
rang and iron glowed for the work of to-morrow, The capstan is to 
be casedin iron, and, by degrees, most of the picking-up machinery 
has been removed for simpler gear, A number of swivels have been 
taken away and simp'e shackles subsiituted, so as to make the 
grapnel tackle as safe as possible. Our hopes are rising. 

hursday, Aug. 10.—It was almost a dead calm part of the night, 
but a slight breeze which sprang up did not suflice to counteract 
the effect of a strong current which set the Great Eastern six or 
seven miles to eastward, between nine p.m. of 9th of August and 
four a.m, this morning. Soon after dawn we came down on buoy 
No. 1, which guided us to buoy No. 2, and for some time both of 
them were in sight from the deck ; but the ship bere away gradually 
to the N.W., so as to get a good offing to dritt down on the line of 
cable. At 10.30 a.m., Greenwich time, the grapnel touched the 
bottom, and the Great Eastern, with fore and aft canvas and top- 
sails set, slowly drifted and forged ahead for a point about a mile 
west of the last grapple. Tbe strain on the grapnel line varied 
from 40 cwt. to 45 cwt., but at Ll a.m., ship’s time, it increased to 
50 ewt., and the ship's head showed a disposition to come to the N. 


| Sail was eased, but she soon came away avain, and proceeded to drift 


southward and westward. Her head varied from W. and by N. to 
N. W.and by N., the buoy bearing S.E. At one p.m. the strain rose to 
60 cwt., and the Great Eastern came three points to the N., but the 
check was only momentary, and at three p.m. it was plain she had 
drifted over the #pot, and had failed to catch thecable. Theonly thing 
to be done was to take up the grapnel and to renew the attempt to 
recover the cable next day. The machinery was set to work for the 
purpose of hauling up the grapnel, and as the wire rope came in 
over the bows it was remarked that it was s'rained considerably, 
and that in various places the strands had inlaid themselves, This 
circumstance gave rise to serious apprehensions respecting the 
capacity of the only tackle left to work with, and it became a 
question of dispu'e whether the swivels had not been reduced too 
much in number, though some argued that they were no use at all, 
All the afternoon and all the evening the anxious but monotonous 
labour of dragging in the grapnel taxed the energies of the engineers 
and cablemen, but at midnight 1400 fathoms were safely coiled on 
board the ship. 

“Friday, Aug. 11—The long struggle is over at last, or rather, 
let me say, it is suspended by an unwillng consent. No one 
accepts the result as a final and conclusive defeat. But there sre 
no means left of continuing the contest, and the passive resistance 
of the enemy has for the moment triumphed. At 520 am. the 
grapnel was hauled upon deck, and it was discovered that the chain 
to which the shank was attacked had taken a half hitch round one 
of the flukes, so as to prevent the instrument catching on the 
bot'om. It appeared from the length of wire rope covered with 
ooze that there was not more than 1150 fathoms of water where it 
was down, <A host of amateurs, more or less scientific, scraped ont 
from the ooze the sand and shackles and bottled it with assiduity. 
It appeared liquid putting-in colour, and such imperfect microscopes 
as were on board failed to show any organ'c sub-tances in it; but 
Mr. Ward, ship's surgeon, took a very small shell like a barnacle 
from the cable, which gave signs of containing a living inhabitant. 
A grapnel with a shorter stock was selected for the next 
trial All the damaged rope was rejected and repaired, as far 
as the means at the disposal of Mr. Canning permitted. A 
line, consisting of 1600 fathoms of wire rope, 220 fathoms of hemp 
rope, and 510 fathoms of Manilla was prepared, and carefully ex- 
amined, of which 1760 fathoms was pronounced good, the rest 
being rather suspicious. At 7.25 a.m.the Great Eastern was along- 
side No, 2 buoy, the Terrible in company. At 11.30 the Great 
Eastern signalled the Terrible, ‘We are going to make a final effort,’ 
and then. ' We are sorry you have had such uncomfortable waiting.’ 
The ship's head being W. by S, and the buoy No. 2 bearing E. by 
N. about two miles, the grapnel was let go at 1.56 pm., Greenwich 
time. The wind would drift the Great Eastern to N.E., right across 
the cab!e, and fore and aft canvas was set to overcome the curren'. 
The grapnel soon touched the bottom, asthe new machinery enabled 
the men to pay out the rope at the rate of fifty fathoms a minute, 
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For some time the ship drifted onwards, but at 3,50 p.m., ship's 
time, the strain on the rope rose to 60cwt. as it came in 
over the bows, though it was taken easily by the new 
capstan improvements effected by Mr. Clifford. The ship’s head 
varied from W.N.W. to W. by S., aud as the rope came in the 
screw was set quietly to work at times to keep it to the wind, 
which had increased somewhat, accompanied by showers of rain, 
The dynaisometer index rose higher aud higher, till it reached 
80 cwt., and once, as a shackle came through, the machinery flew 
up to 105cwt. It was a certainty that the Atlantic cable had been 
caught for the third time, and was fast held in the grapnel coming 
up from its oozy bed, Is there need to say that the alternations of 
hope and fear which agitated all on board reached their climax ? 
There was an intensity of quiet excitement among us, such as men 
feel when they await some supreme decree, Some remained below, 
others refused to go forward, where the least jar of the machinery 
put their hearts in their mouths; others walked in the saloon or 
upon the after-deck abstractedly. In the bows Captain Anderson, 
Mr, Canning, Mr. Clifford, and their men toiled on, and thence came 
constant signals through an acoustic tube and whistle to the bridge 
to go aheed with the screw, or to stop, as the strain on the dynamo- 
meier indicated. I had come up from the saloon, leaving many at 
table, and was walking forward from the bridge, when I heard the 
whistle blow and acry of ‘ Stop it!’ from thebow, Captain Moriarty 
was going from his cabin forward with the information that we 
must certainly have gone over the cable, but the conversation in 
the bow and exclamations of grief and regret told us our last bolt 
had been sped, At ‘40 p.m., Greenwich time, as 765 fathoms had 
been got in, a shackle on the hemp hawser passed through the 
machinery, and in a moment afterwards the rope parted near the 
capstan and flew over the bow with a whistling rush which carried 
death with it like the march of a round shot, In all the crowd of 
labourers not one was touched, because the men held on to their 
stoppers, and kept the end straight; but the danger appeared so 
great that with the shout ‘It is gone!’ mingled the eager demand 
of Mr, Canning and others who rushed to the bow—'‘Is anyone 
hurt?’ ‘None.’ But there lay the cable beneath us once more, 
buried under coils of rope and wire, to which, in an instant, had just 
been added 1750 fathoms more. Signal was at once made to the 
Terrible, orders were given to get up steam in all haste to leave the 
disastrous spot which will bear no monuinent of such solicitons 
energy—s ch noble toil—such ill-requited labours! The buoys 
which mark the place where so much went down will 
soon be waifs and strays in the stormy seas of autumn, 
and nothing will be left of the expedition but entries 
in log-books—‘Lat, 51 deg. 21sec, long. 38 deg. 5 sec., end 
of cable N. 50 W. 1$ mile;’ and such memories as strengthen 
men who have witnessed brave fights with adverse fortune, and are 
encouraged to persevere, in the sure conviction that the good work 
will be accomplished in the end. The boat of the Terrible, with 
Lieutenant Prowse, bearing our letters to America, has just left the 
lee of the Great Hastern, in a stormy sea. The flash of the gun 
which lighted up the darkness for the moment from the decks of 
the man-of-war, to recall the boat, and the glare of a blue light over 
the waters which the pinnace burned as she neared the heaving 
hull, render the gloom which follows all more heavy. There is 
great silence on board the vast ship as she turns moodily towards 
the east, as if yearning to pursue her course, and bows her head to 
the angry sea, in admission of defeat. The signal flashes from the 
Terrible, ‘ Farewell !'—our answering lights pierce the night, ‘Good- 
by ! thank you;’ and then, parting in mid-sea, each speeds on her 
couse, The Great Eastern, “freed from the trailing cable, and 
favoured with a strong breeze, makes nearly nine miles an hour, 
and marks with broadest wake that ever traced its snowy path on 
the ocean her way to the eastward,” 

The directors of the various boards interested came to the con- 
clusion, on Monday, to take steps to proceed with the undertaking, 
by appealing to the public for capital to enable them to provide 
another cable for laying in May next, when the Great Eastern will 
at the same time attempt to recover and complete the cable which 
has just been lost, The machinery for raising the rope, and neces- 
sary repairs to the Great Eastern, could not be completed before the 
end of October, by which time the season would be too far advanced 
to warrant a trial this year, Tne utmost harmony prevails among 
all Sonctenelt in the enterprise, and no despondency exists as to the 
result, 

The gun-boat Sphinx, of the Atlantic cable fleet, arrived at Heart’s 
Content, Newfoundland, under canvas, on the bch, having exhausted 
her coal on the 4th. The Sphinx was left bebind by the Great 
Eastern and Terrible, in a keavy westerly gale, on the 27th ult., and, 
although she continued upon the prescribed course, she had not since 
seen anything of either of the vessels, 


TUE WIRTEMBERG CHAMBERS, which have been in Session since the 
28th of December last year, were closed yesterday week, by the Minister of 
toe interior, Von Gessler, in tie name of the King 

SUNDAY TRAINS are ebovt to be run between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
which have been discontinued for several years, in obedience to the wishes of 
the Sabbatarian party. 

A LonDON CHEMIST has lately been purchasing large quantities of French 
white wine or sherry and converting it into champagne by charging it 
copiously with carbonic acid, by means of a soda- water machine, 

A MURRAIN, it seems, broke out among the live stock taken on board the 
Great Eastern on her late cruise, which killed all the oxen, and so deprived 
the voyagers of fresh beef. 

PRAYING FOR HUSBANDS,—A very curious legend was told by the Rey. 
©. W. Bingham to that portion of the party which, at the recent meeting of 
the Archeological Institute in Dorset, was fortunate in visiting the little 
Norman chapel of St. Catherine, wt Milton Abbey. The legend was, that on 
a certain day in the year the young women of Abbotsbury used to go up to 
St, Catherine’s Chapel, where they made use of the following prayer :—“ A 
husband, St. Catherine; a handsome one, St. Catherine; a rich one, S¢, 
Catherine; a nice one, St. Catherine; and soon, St. Catherine,” ” r. 
Beresford Hope, who at these gatherings is always «qual to any emergency, 
modestly proposed that all gentlemen and married ladies shou!d retire from 
the church, so as to afford the young ladies present the opportunity of using 
so desirable a prayer.— Building News, 

IRISH FLAX LAND.—It appears from a return of agricultural statistics 
that the extent of land under flax in the province of Ulster was 275,143 
acres in 1844, and 233,289 acres in 1865, showing a decrease of 41,854 acres: 
in the province of Leinster 7388 acres were under flax in 1864, and in 1863 
5862 acres, showing a decrease of 1526 acres ; in the province of Connaught 
there were 8552 acres under flax in 1864, and 7421 acres in 1865, showing a 
decrease of 1161 acres ; and in the province of Munster 7580 acres of land 
were under flax in 1864, and 4980 acres in 15865, showing a decrease of 2600 
acres. The total acreage under flax in Ireland in 1864 was 301,693 acres, and 
in 1865 251,552 acres, showing a decrease of 50,141 acres, The total extent 
of flax grown in Ireland in the three years ending 1853 was in the aggregate 
452,123 acres; in the three years ending 1851 in th wregate 354,789 acras ; 
in the three years ending 1859, in the agw 49 acres; in the three 
years ending 1862, in the aggregate, 426 622 acres; and in the three years 
ending 1865, in the aggregate, 767,544 acres, showing a very considerable 
increase in the acreage of the past three years. The second three years above 
mentioned exhibit a decrease of 17,%34 acres, as compared with the first : 
the third three years exhibit a decrease of 29,140 as compared with the 
second three years ; but the fourth aggregate of three years shows an increase 
of 100,973 acres over the third aggregate of three years ; and the fifth aggre- 
gate of three years ending 1865 shows an increase over the fourth aggregate 
of three years of 340,722 acres, which is a very hopeful result of the com- 
parative recent exertions made by influential persons in Ireland to increase 
the extent of land under flax, Although the returns of the present year 
show a falling off of 50,141 acres as compared with 1864, they show an 
increase of 37,453 acres as compared with 156% In 1860 the extent of flax 
land was 128,595 acres; in 1861, 147,957 acres; in 1862, 150,070 acres: io 
1863, 214,099 acres ; in 1864, 301,695 acres; and in 1865, 251,552 acres,” 

A VETERAN.—On the 7th inst. an old man, named Alexander Aitken, died 
at No. 4, Chalmers’s-buildings, Edinburgh, after having seen an amount of 
service and taken part in a series of important engagements such as seldom 
falls to the lot of even the longest-lived and most distinguished soldiers 
Alexander Aitken enlisted in the 42nd Royal Highlanders in 1793 (seventy- 
two years ago), and served with his regiment in Flanders when the French 
conquered Holland. He afterwards served under Sir Ralph Abercromby in 
Egypt, passed through the Peninsular campaign, and wa; present at Corunna 
Fuentes d’Onor, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, the Peninsula, 
and at Waterloo, He was also atthe taking of the I-land of Minorca, and 
at the time of his death was suppo-ed to have been tive only surviving non- 
commissioned officer who Was present When Abercrouiby was carried off the 
field of buttle, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF MARSHAL BAZAINE. 

ONLY a few days ago the news came from Mexico that the valiant 
Marshal Bazaine had found time from the onerous duties of war 
and the direction of the army of occupation in Mexico to devote 
himself to an affair of the heart, and the people of Paris were not a 
little surprised to learn that he had contracted a romantic marriage 
with a young Mexican girl hitherto unknown to fame, 

Our Engraving this week represents the ceremony as it was per- 
formed at the palace of the Emperor Maximilian, and we are able 
to furnish some “ further particulars” of the interesting event. This 
we iding has, it appears, been regarded as a new tie between the 
Mexicans and the army of France, and the day on which it took 
plice was obszrved as a festival, not only in the capital itself, but in 
eeveral surrounding districts. At ten o'clock in the morning of the 
26th of June the council chamber in the palace was prepared as for 


, aceremony of State, and their Imperial Majesties themselves gave 


away the bride, whose name is, or rather was, Josepha de Pena-y- 
Azcarate, and who, if report be true, occupied a very modest station 
in Mexican society. 

The marriage was by civil contract, the witnesses for the Marshal 
being General Almont, Grand Marshal of the Court, and Viscount 
d’Hurbal, General of Artillery ; while those for de Mdlle. Pena were 
M. Lacunza, President of the Council of State, M. Gorivar, and M. 
Palacio, First Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is said that, on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, the Emperor Maximilian placed in the 
hands of the bride a handsome wedding present, consisting of the 
title-deeds of the palace and estate of Buena Vista, and accompanied 
the gift with deep expressions of the obligations of the Government 
and the country to the services of the Marshal. Our Engraving is 
taken from a sketch made at the time when the Intendant (M. 


Friant), united the happy couple; and from the open window may 
be seen the cathedral and the great square of Mexico, the view of 
which is commanded by the palace. 


EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES AT 
ISLINGTON. 

Tue Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures which was solemnly 
inaugurated at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, last week, by the 
Lord Chancellor, supported by the Marquis of Salisbury and other 
persons of distinction, must not be confounded with the working: 
men’s exhibitions which have recently been so frequent in the metro- 
polis, The object of the present exhibition is to create for the 
eastern and north-eastern districts of London an institution similar 
to the Kensington Museum in the eouth-west, in which shall be 
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collected such models and specimens as shall stimulate the artistic 
feeling in our working men, in whom it already exists, educate it, 
and give it the right direction. The history of this exhibition is 
exceedingly creditable to all parties who were concerned in bringing 
it to maturity. In March last a conference of manufacturers, 
principally resident in the north-eastern districts of London, 
was held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, under the pre- 
sidency of the Assistant Judge, Mr. W. H. Bodkin, at which it 


was unanimously resolved that the present exhibition should be | 


opened, and that its proceeds should be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a permanent local museum of science and art. Whilst the 
value of the Kensington Museum was universally admitted, it was 
felt that its situation rendered it comparatively useless to working 
men in the east end of the town, who could not, consistently with 
their other avocations, devote as much time to visiting aud studying 
its contents as would be necessary to make it useful as a help in 
art-education, Communications were held with Earl Granville and 
Mr. Cole, by both of whom the idea was warmly encouraged and 
material assistance promised in the shape of attractive “loans” 
for the exhihition, The active promoters then set to work, and in 
three short months the exhibition assumed the form and substance 
which has now been submitted to the public. Following the 
example of the Great Exhibition of 1862, the committee have divided 
it under different heads, and exhibit their articles in different 
courts or departments, an arrangement for which the great internal 
capacity of the Agricultural Hall gives every facility. In the centre 
of the great hall, ina court of their own, are the contributions from 
the Kensington Museum, further enriched by one or two articles 
sent by her Majesty. They consist of specimens of Indian gold- 
smiths’ art, silks, and carved oak cabinets and muniment-chests, 
which are, it is true, all good of their kind; but, looking at the 
praiseworthy object of the present exhibition, it may be questioned 
whether the South Kensington authorities might not have been a 
little more liberal in their contributions. Round them, at different 
stands, are the scientific and horological instruments, two specialties 
of north-eastern London, and various useful inventions, including an 
entirely novel machine sent in by Mr. King, the chairman, for facili- 
tating the well-known operation of enamelling on paper and cardboard, 
This operation hag, it appears, hitherto been done by hand, with un- 
certain success, according to the dexterity of the manufacturer ; but 
Mr, King, by substituting a rotary brush, has at once simplified 
and perfected the operation. Here are also some beautiful designs 
in church electro-plate, prepared by the well-known firm of Keith 
and Co., specially for the exhibition; and, certainly not the least 
instructing portion of the exhibition, an admirably-prepared case of 
photographic chemicals sent in by Mr. How—probably the best- 
assorted collection of chemical aids to the fine arts that has ever yet 
been got together. This case derives tenfold interest from the fact 
that among the attractions of the exhibition is probably the finest 
collection of photographs ever exhibited in London. We have, in 
fact, in one section of the building a complete set of specimens of 
the materials with which photography produces its miracles, and in 
the other the finished pictures which, whether for size, accuracy, or 
genial artistic arrangement, afford the best evidence possible of the 
progress of the art. Mr. How also exhibits a perfect collection of 
artistic and philosophical instruments in this part of the building. 

In what may be called the floor of the exhibition there is, amid 
avast mass of mechanical models of all kinds, a wonderful col- 
lection of wood carvings, which lies unpretendingly against the 
hoarding of the Kensington court. It would be impossible to 
select a stronger proof of the advantages which might be expected 
to result from the establishment of a museum of science and art 
amongst the working classes of Islington and Clerkenwell than 
the appearance of these wood carvings. They are the work of a 
linendraper's apprentice, and afford evidence of a natural artistic 
feeling and instinctive delicacy of touch which loudly call for such 
training and facilities for copying good models as would be all that 
was necessary to convert this untutored carver with a penknife 
into an artist in that branch of sculpture which has always been 
successfully practised in England, 

In one of the galleries is a collection of pictures both of the 
ancient and modern schools. Of the old ones we may say that, 
drawn forth as they are from old manor houses in the north- 
eastern suburbs, they are valuable at least for their singularity, and 
as specimens of artists who were once very popular but who have 
long since been forgotten. In some of them the visitor will see the 
germ of that humour and expressiveness, so to speak, of composi- 
tion, which culminated in Wilkie and which is well sustained by 
Mr. Frith in our own days. and in others interesting pictorial re- 
cords of the dresses, manners, and purauits of our more immediate 
ancestors. In the modern school we shall select as most note- 
worthy the contributions of Captain Inglefield, the well-known 
Arctic explorer, which, although the work of an amateur, are 
fully entitled to take their place in the most ambitious collection, 
A view of Sebastopol from the Redan is Captain Inglefield’s pirce 
de résistance, and it bears internal evidence of being photogra- 
phically like the original. In this room are also some very 

‘ood specimens of sculpture contributed by Lawen, Foley, 

‘apworth, Bell, and Abbot; Mr. Lawen, in addition to his contri- 
butions, undertaking the arrangement of thia portion of the exhi- 
bition. Next in order to the pictures in oil, but far beyond them in 
interest, are the photographs, of all sizes, and representing all 
manner of subjects. he sun, the true pre-Raphaelite, has here 
been made to do wondrous duty in painting landscapes and groups, 
and single faces and figures, Mr, Robinson, from Ramegate, sends 
some extraordinary specimens ; and Mr, Simpson introduces his new 
art of taking portraits on opal glass, In addition to the features 
we have mentioned, every day will for some time contribute to 
make the exhibition more and more complete. Looking at its ex- 
ceedingly practical and useful objects, it would be impossible to do 
other than wish the north-eastern exhibition the most complete and 
remunerative success, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Mr. ALFRED MELLOn’s selection from “ L’Africaine ” is now the 
t attraction at the Covent Garden concerts. At the Gallery of 
Illustration two new operettas have been produced, and Mr, Wiiliam 
Brough has come before the public for the first time in the charac- 
ter of a librettist. Burlesque-writing, much as the practice has been 
condemned by “7 prose-writers, is not such a bad literary 
exercise, after all. It is something to be able to write correct, intel- 
ligible verse of any kind ; while to tell a story, to carry on dialogue 
in verse—passing, without abruptness, from narrative to song and 
from song back to narrative—requires great command of 
lan and considerable facility of expre-sion. We are not 
astonished, then, to hear that Mr, William Brough has been most 
successful in adapting “ Ba-ta-clan,” one of the best of M. 
Offenbach’s musical extravaganzas, to the English stage. The 
burlesques, written by Planché, a Beckett, Albert Smith, and the 
Brothers Brough, possessed a literary merit, in which the majority 
of those preduced in the present day are quite wanting; and all 
these authors have proved, by lyrical productions of various kin‘s, 
as well as by their contributions to the stage, that, whatever their 
other poetical qualifications might be, they were all admirable 
versifiers, Besides “Ching-Chow-Hi” (the tide Mr. William 
Brough gives to bis English version of “ Ba-ta-clan”), Mr. German 
Reed has just produced an operetta by Miss Virginia Gabriel, 

called “ Widows Bewitched,” the music of which is much praised. 
The prospectus of the general arrangements for the approaching 
Gloncester Festival has been issued. The 112nd meeting of the 
Three Choirs will be held at Gloucester, on the Sth, 7th, and 8th of 
September, The president is the Duke of Beaufort; the Lords 
Lieutenant of the three counties and the Bishops of the dioceses 
being vice-presidents, Eighty-one gentlemen have accepted respon- 
sibility as stewards for the guarantee fund. Dr. 8.38, Wes'ey, who 
has succeeded the late Mr. Amott as organist of the cathedral, now 
also fills his place as conductor of the festival. The solo singers 
engaged by Dr. Wesley are Mdlle, Titiens, Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Misses Louisa Pyne, Julia Elton, and E, Wilkinson; Herr Gunz, 


| with others of less note, : 
| seventy-four performers ; the numerical force of the chorus is not 


Messrs, W. H. Cummings, Santley, and Lewis Thomas, together 
The band includes, in round numbers, 


stated in the programme, Mr. Townshend Smith, of Hereford, will 
preside at the organ; Mr. Donne, of Worcester, as accompanyist, at 
the panoforte. The solo pianist is Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who 
will play Beethoven's choral fantasia, and Mendelssohn's concerto in 
G minor. On Tuesday the first part of Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul,” 
and the whole of Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” will be given. On 
Wednesday Mendelssohn's “ Lobgesang” will be followed by 
Mozart's © Requiem,” a selection from Herr Schachner’s “Israel's 
Return from Babylon,” a selection from Beethoven's ‘ Monnt of 
Olives.” a song and a chorus by Handel, and a duet by Spohr, 
Thursday morning will be devoted to Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,’ and 
Friday morning to Handel's “ Messiah.” The programmes for the 
evening concerts are long and heavy. Thus the second includes a 
copious selection from the ‘Seasons.” a pianofor'e concerto, the 
whole of Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Night,” and twelve other pieces, 
including the overture to Spohr's ‘“Jessonda.” A writer in the 
Musical Wor!d (Mr. Simon Half) states, what we can readily believe, 
that “the greatest possible dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
the best friends of the festival at the non-appearance in the pro- 


| spectus of the time-honoured names of Sims Reeves and Sainton- 


Dolby.” 

The Saturday Review, referring to the projected combination of 
the two opera houses under one management, says that nothing can 
be imagined more disastrous to art, more detrimental to artists, more 
threatening to the interests of the public than such a monopoly as 
appears to have been contemplated. Our contemporary, incommon 
with all lovers of Italian opera, wishes well both to the Covent-garden 
and Haymarket houses, and would be just as sorry to see either give 
way as to see both united under one irresponsible directorate, com- 
pany ornocompany, Happily, under the circumstances, the idea 
can only be regarded as Utopian, Half a million of money is the 
capital proposed; but, substract a quarter of a million, and the 
chance of a sufficient number of shareholders being found to make 
up enough of the £250,000 to set the speculation firmly on its legs is 
still verysmall, Those genuine amateurs who know how the public 
is benefited by a spirited competition, and who wish to hear as many 
Pattis and Murskas as can be discovered, would be the last 
(according to the Saturday Review) to lend their aid and countenance 
to any such transaction. 

Through a curious misprint, the Jast number of the Musical 
World states that, at a recent concert, the air des bijour from 
* Faust” was sung by “ Mdlle, Second Symphony in E flat.” 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 
Tue following Order in Council in reference to the prevailing 
cattle diseases has been issued by Government :— 


Whereas, by an Act passed in the Session of the 11th and 12th years of her 
present Majesty's reign, intitnled ‘An Act to prevent until the Ist day of 
September, 1850, and to the end of the then next Session of Parliament, the 
spreading of contagious or infectious disorders among sheep, cattle, and other 
animals,” and which has since been from time to time continued by divers 
subsequent Acts, it is (among other things) enacted that it shall be lawful 
for the Lords and others of her Majesty's Privy Council, or any two or more 
of them. from time to time, to make such orders and regulations as to them 
may seem necessary for the purpose of prohibiting or regulating the removal 
to or from such parts or places as they may designate in such order or orders, 
of sheep, cattle, horses, swine, or other animals, or of meat, skins, hides, 
horns, hoofs, or other part of any animals, or of hay, straw, fodder, 
or other articles likely to propagate infection; and also for the pur- 
pose of purifying any yard, stable, outhouse, or other place, or any 
waggons, carts, carriages, or other vehicles; and also for the pur- 
pose of directing how any animals dying in a_ diseased state, 
or any animals, parts of animals, or. other things seized under 
the provisions of this Act, are to be disposed of ; and also tor the purpose of 
causing notices to be given of the appearance of any disorder among sheep, 
cattle, or other animals, and to make any other orders or regulations for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the said Act, and again to 
revoke, alter, or vary any such orders or regulations; and that all provisions 
for any of the purposes aforesaid in any such order or orders contained shall 
have the like force and effect as if the same had been inserted in the said 
Act; and that all persons offending against the said Act shall for each and 
every offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding £20, or such smaller 
sum as the said Lords or others of her Majesty's Privy Council may in any 
case by such order direct ; 

And whereas a contagious or infectious disorder has lately appeared, and 
now prevails, among cattle within the metropolis, and in the neighbourhood 
thereof, of which disorder the nature was at the time of the making of the 
order next hereafter mentioned uncertain, but which has since been ascer- 
tained to be of a typhoid nature, and is generally designated as the “ cattle 
plague,” and may be recognis:d by the following symptoms :— 

* Great depression of the vital powers, frequent shivering, staggering gait, 
cold extremities, quick and short breathing, drooping head, reddened eyes, 
with a discharge from them, and also from the nostrils, of a mucous nature, 
raw looking places on the inner side of the lips and roof of the mouth, 
diarrboea, or dysentric purging.” 

And whereas it was expedient to take measures for preventing such 
disorder from spreading : 

And whereas for such purpose an order was duly made, in pursuance of 
the authority of the said Acts, by the Lords of her Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council, dated July 24, 1865, applicable to the city of London and the 
metropolitan police district : 

And whereas since the making of the said order the said disorder appeared 
in other parts of England, and another order was, on the 11th day of August, 
1865, duly made by the said Lords of her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council, in pursuance of such authority, applicable to all parts of England : 

And whereas the said disease has now appeared in Scotland, and it is 
expedient to extend the provisions of the said orders to Scotland : 

Now, therefore, the Lords of her Majesty's Privy Council do hereby, by 
virtue and in exercise of the powers given by the said recited Act, and by the 
several Acts continuing the same, as aforesaid, order as follows :— 

1, That this order shall extend to all parts of Scotland, 

2. That in this order the word ‘animal ” shall be interpreted to mean any 
cow, heifer, buil, bullock, ox, or calf. 

3. If at the date of the publication of this order in the London Gazette 
there shall be any animal labouring under any such disorder in the posses- 
sion or custody of any cowkeeper, dairyman, or dairywoman, or of any 
milkman or milkwoman, or vender or purveyor of milk, or of any dealer in 
cattle, or farmer, or person in possession of cattle whatsoever, within those 
parts of the United Kingdom to which this order refers, or if at any time 
hereafter while this present order shall continue in force and unrevoked, any 
animal being in the possession or custody of any such person as aforesaid, 
within the last-mentioned parts of the United Kingdom, shall be seized or 
attacked with, or be found labouring or suffering under, any such disorder, 
notice of the existence of such disorder, or of the first appearance of such 
disorder, in or among the animals belonging to or in the custody of any such 
person as aforesaid shall immediately thereupon be given by the person in 
whose possession or custody such diseased animal or animals shall be, if such 
person shall reside within any burgh or town having a Town Council, to the 
Provost or other principal magistrate of such burgh or town, or, if else- 
where, to the Clerk of the Peace of the county in which he resides; and 
upon receipt of such notiee, or upon any other information which satisfies 
him or them that such disease has appeared within his or their jurisdiction 
respectively, it shall be lawful for such Provost or other principal magis- 
trate, and for the justices of such county, if he or they shall think fit, from 
time to time to appoint some veterinary surgeon or other person duly 
qualified to be an inspector for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the following rules and regulations within the burgh or town or county for 
which he shall have been appointed ; and the same authority may from 
time to time revoke such sppointment. 

4, Every such inspector shall have the power of entering upon and inspect- 
ing any premises in or upon which he has reason to believe there is any 
animal labouring under such disease, from time to time, as often as he may 
think necessary. 

5, Every person within any district for which an inspector shall have been 
appointed as aforesaid upon whose premises there shall be any animal labour- 
ing under such disorder shall, as far as practicable, keep such animal sepa- 
rate and apart from al! other animals; and no person shall, without the 
license of such inspector, send to market, or remove from his premises, any 
such animal, or any animal which has been in the same shed or stable, or has 
_ ected, or been in contact, with any animal labouring under such 
disorder, 

6. Every animal within any such district as aforesaid dying of such dis- 
order, or slaughtered on account thereof, shall be buried, if practicable, on 
the premises where it has died or been slanghtered, or (if this be not practi- 
cable) as near theretoas may be convenient; and ifsuch animal be not buried 
with its skin, its skin shall be disinfected in such manner as the inspector of 
the district may direct. 

7. Every person within any such district on whose premises there shall be 
any animal so labouring as aforesaid shall cleanse and disinfect such 
premises in such manner as the inspector of such district shall direct, 

8. Every person offending against this order shall for every euch offence 


forfeit any sum not exceeding £20, which the justices before whom tisor she 
shail be convicted of such offence may think fit to impose. x 


The eubjoined letter, containing certain further suggestions re- 
lating to the cattle plague, has been addressed to the Clerk of the 
Council by Professor Simonds :— 

Royal Veterinary College, Aug, 13 

Sir,—I am sorry to have to inform you that, up to the present time, t} ee 
is no diminution in the spread of the cattle plague, end that, una: these 
unfortunate circumstances, I would suggest to individual cattle-owners— jy 
addition to the regulations of the Order in Council of the 11th of ‘AuguaL, 
1865—the absolute necessity of adopting the following precautions for the 
purpose of arresting the progress of the disease :— _ 

1. That all persons should abstain as much as possible from the purchase of 
“store stock” in fairs and markets, and should not purchase from cattle 
dealers without a warranty against the disease ; and that all newly-purchaced 
cattle, of every kind, be kept apart from others, for a period of not less thar 
twelve to fourteen days. = 

2, That cattle, the subjects of this disease, should not be allowed to rc main 
in any meadow or pasture field, unless they can be perfectly isolated f, om 
all other animals, as well as kept atadistance of not less than a hundred 
yards from all roads along which cattle may be driven, 

8. That in districts where there are uninclosed commons on which cattle 
the property of different owners, are pa-tured, no milch cows, or other 
animals of the ox tribe, should be allowed to travel, day by day, to and from 
the common, during the existence of the cattle plague in the neighbourhood : 
and that, in the event of the disease prevailing on adjacent farms or places 
contiguous to the common, the cattle pasturing thereon should be removed 
as soon as possible to the premises of their respective owners. 

4, That every, animal which is violently attacked with the disease be 
killed and buried Without delay,* and that the skin be placed in some disin- 
fecting fiuid before being sent off the premises, 

5. That no animals be allowed to go near the burial-places until several 
weeks have elapsed, 

6, That no person who has the charge of the sick cattle be allowed to go 
near the healthy ones, and that all indirect communication by dogs or other 
animals, between the infected and the healthy cattle, be strictly prevented, 


7. That all healthy cattle, after removal from the diseased, be well washed 
and cleansed. 

8. That no fodder or straw which has been used about infected cattle be 
taken to other animals, or even thrown into the foldyard or upon the mannre- 
heap, until it be first incorporated with chloride of lime or some other dis 
infecting powder, When practicable, it is desirable that all such fodder and 
straw should be burnt. 

9. That all manure in the sheds or stables occupied by diseased cattle be 
daily sprinkled with some disinfectant, and that no evacuations of the 
diseased be removed without being fir-t thoroughly disinfected. 

10, That in all cases in which it is determined to slaughter animals which 
have been on a farm or premises where the disease has broken out, but which 
animals are believed at the time to be healthy, and fit for human food, t! ey 
be sent, with all due care and caution, direct to the nearest slaughter-house, 
if not killed on the premises, and, as a further precaution, their skins be 
placed in some disinfecting fluid. 

11, That, although experience has shown all animals of the ox tribe, what- 
ever may be their age, sex, or condition, to be susceptible of the action of the 
infection, still it is very desirable that every cause which tends to weaken the 
constitution should be carefully avoided. Protection from inclement 
weather, supplying animals with nutritious food, such as cake or corn, and 
especially with pure water, are imperatively demanded at a juncture like the 
present. 

Several of the foregoing suggestions, as you are aware, are embodied in 
my former letter on this subject; others of them, however, are new, and 
some are modified to meet the provisions of the new Order in Council, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES B. SIMONDs. 

At a meeting held at the Mansion House, on Wednesday, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor, respecting the cattle disease, a 
report was presented strongly recommending more stringent 
measures to isolate sound cattle from diseased cattle, and recom- 
mending compensation to the owners of such beasts as ought to be 
destroyed to prevent contagion. <A strong opinion was expressed to 
the effect that the disease did not come from abroad, but was an 
indigenous production. Some members of the Corporation under- 
took for that body that it would subscribe £1000 to a compensation 
fund ; but as the “ Corporation” is just now out of town, nothing 
can be done in this way for some weeks. 

The Irish agricultorists are in great alarm at the prospect of the 
cattle disease being imported from England, and to prevent it they 
have memorialised the Government to prohibit t'e importation 
of cattle into Ireland. About forty of the Ihish members‘ of 
different opinions in politics, have signed a declaration p'edging 
themselves to support a bill of indemnity if it should be found that 
the prohibition would be an overstepping of the Jaw. 

Meetings to consider the measures necessary to be taken for 
checking the progress of the disease are being held all over the 
country, and it is boped that the ravages of the plague will ee 
long be stayed, or at least prevented from extending. 


* In town dairies the animals to be sent to the knacker or manure manufacturer, || 
there be no convenience for burying them 


LONDON WORKHOUSES. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.) 
Ang, 21, 1865, 

Sir,—I beg leave to offer a few words with reference to your remarks in 
your paper of Saturday, the 12th, inst., 7» Shoreditch Workhouse, 

You observe towards the conclusion that there will never be any remedy 
for the ill-treatment of the poor until the inspectors have power to puni-h, 
as wellas to expose. Now, although the inspectors have not power to punish, 
the Commissioners have; and the whole evil in the administration of the 
poor law is that they do not exercise this power more frequently than 
they do. 

It happens occasionally, but very seldom, that they require the culprit, for 
T cannot call him anything else, to be dismissed or to resign ; and I feel eon- 
fident that, if a few examples were made of the local cflicers, there would be 
much amendment amongst them, as the knowledge of such examples would 
very foon spread to the traternity ; and that the Commissioners do not exer 
cise their authority in such cases as that of the Shoreditch Workhouse lias 
firmly established in the minds of the poor the conviction that they do not 
receive that justice from the hands of the Commissioners which by law they 
are entitled to. Now, is it possible that ignorant people can believe that the 
Commissioners have a due sense of religion when they allow so much inhu- 
manity as they do, when there is a remedy in their own power? You may 
depend upon it that the callous indifference of the authorities is a very great 
cause of scepticism among the lower classes. 

I submit for your consideration an extract from the Commissioners’ order, 
article 208, No. 14, and ask what was the workhouse master about that he 
did not report the neglect of the doctor ? 

Extract.—‘ The master to take care that all sick and insane paupers are 
duly visited by the medical officer, and are provided with such medicines and 
ee diet, and other necessaries as the medical officer or the guardians 

rect.” 

I cannot imagine that anyone can say that this master does not deserve 
dismissal, and I beg leave to say that it is of very great importance that this 
order should be strictly enforced, because I am convinced that the majority 
of workhouse masters, although their authority is paramount within the 
walls, have not the moral courage to make a complaint against a person 
whose position outside the walls is so superior. Another great evil is that a 
poor-law official is debarred by the authorities from performing any moral 
duties, If they stir one step out of the course laid down for them by the 
Commissioners they are sharply told to confine themselves to their legal 
duties, I have seen in the papers a Chaplain rebuffed in this manner; and 
if any private information (not charges) is given to the Commissioners, the 
first step they take is to send a copy to the guardians for them to report on, 
although the guardians are themselves the offenders ; and the consequence 
is that the master gives so bad a character of those who inform and can 
prove incontrovertibly ‘\e truth of the information, that they are denounced 
as unworthy of credit. It is owing to this sort of treatment, countenanced by 
the passiveness and heartless apathy of the Commissioners, that so many com- 
mit suicide and submit to privation and starvation rather than enter a 
workhouse. I onee pointed out to a workhouse chaplain of fifteen years’ 
experience a speech of Sir Roundel Palmer stating the regret that so 
many of the aged and infirm would suffer so much rather than enter a work- 
house, and his remark was, that that was because Sir Roundel Palmer did 
not know what a workhouse was, 

My informant, who has been a sub-officer, tel/s me there are at least fifty 
of the Commissioners’ orders disregarded. He tells me that the audit and 
inspection are the greatest humbug, aud he can poin. out in the doctor’. 
books hundreds of glasses of ale, wine, and spirits charged which were no 
given to the paupers, and these in three months only ; and the inspecto- 
goes round, attended by the master or matron, but knows no more than 
what they choose to show or tell him. 

Yours obediently, 


Jas, BARNES. 
THE FLOODGATES OF THE SUEZ CANAL have been thrown open, and a 
veesel laden with coal (we do not hear what was its size or build) passed 
direct from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea on the 15th inst. This state- 
ment refers, it seems, only to a portion of the canal, and not to the whole 
route, which will not be completed for at least two years, 


AUGUST 26, 1865 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue most striking imperfection of the practice 
of human punishment 1s Its Inevitable inequality. 
Let legists, judges, and magistrates, when most 
enlightened, strive how they may, they can never 
create a rational apportionment of punishment to 
crime. The two things are in their nature as diverse 
and incomparable as, for instance, light and air. 


Neither affords any standard for measurement of | 


the other. There was a rude approximation in this 


respect in the old law of ¢ : 
tooth for a tooth ; but this was a failure, Inasmuch 
as the sudden loss of either member in a 
hasty quarrel could not bear any comparison 
with a like privation deliberately inflicted, plus the 
agony of anticipation on the part of the sufferer. 
These reflections are suggested by three sentences, 
passed upon the same day, by Mr. Justice Byles, at 
the Central Criminal Court. In one case, two 
Jabouring men fell out with one of their own class, 
They knocked him down and kicked him, while 
lying on the ground, so that he died. The man- 
slaughier was, doub' less, committed in hot blood. 
The accused, who were found guilty by a jury, were 
recommended to mercy on account of the provoca- 
tion they had received. They were proved to have 
been men of good character, and they were severally 
sentenced to two months’ hard labour. In the other 
case an Italian was indicted for having sent a letter 
threatening to murder, and, upon a second 
count, with having demanded money with 
menaces, The prisoner had been relieved 
by a society of his compatriots, and when 
this aid failed, fell into great destitution. 
His daughter, a child, had died in consequence, 
and his wife and another little daughter were 
languishing, Thereupon the prisoner wrote an 
intemperate and certainly ill-advised letter, threat- 
ening “blood for blood.” The jury acquitted 
him on the charge of threatening to murder, 
but found him guilty of having demanded 
money with menaces. For this, notwithstanding 
the jury’s recommendation to mercy, he was sen- 
tenced to five yeu penal servitude. He exclaimed, 
“Tt is a very hard, it is a very hard, it is almost a 
cruel, sentence !’? Taking the previously-recorded 
trial into consideration, it would certainly appear 
so, Two months for actually killing a fellow- 
creature, after the brutal, cowardly, and un-English 
fashion of two upon one, and kicking the one when 
down, Five years, for threatening only, in order 
to obtain alms for a perishing wife and child. 
This is the practical view of the two cases, 
Theoretically, the aspect is not much better; for 
the inditing of threatening letters is simply a 
statutory felony—not a crime, like killing a man. 
One may write a hasty letter in ignorance of the 
law, but no one can kill another, even in anger, 
without knowing the act to be wrong. There may 
be many lawyers (and in this respect we speak 
from some experience) who have had minacious 
epistles submitted to them for approval by clients 
who would certainly never have carried out the 
fiery spirit pretended by the letters they pro- 
posed to send, Truly, there is much in our system of 
apportionment of punishments that requires far 
deeper consideration than that which can be 
accorded even by our most industrious Judges, 
occupied as their minds must be with the careful 
sifting of evidence, the direction of juries, and the 
application of Jaw. On the same day John 
Lovelace, shoemaker, was tried for an attempt to 
murder his wife. He had, and while the woman 
was asleep by his side, risen from his bed and 
struck her a cesperate blow on the head with a 
hammer. Thinking he had killed her, he tried to 
cut his throat and to open the veins of his arms. 
When he was told that his wife was not dead, he 
replied, “I will do for her yet.” But this threat 
was not in writing, and the same Judge who had 
awarded the two sentences already recorded, ordered 
the prisoner to be kept in hard Jabour for twelve 
months. Here is an odd appcsition of punish- 
ments. For actual bratal slaughter, two months ; 
for overt act of bloodshed, with unsuccessful 
murderous intent, twelve months; for dubious 
threat, unaccompanied by violence, five years! 
All in one day, from the same bench, by the same 
Judge. Surely this exhibits what arithmeticians 
call an inverse ratio. 

The London pedestrian must have frequently 
noticed, while admiring some handsome shop, a 
curious perforation of the plate-glass window. The 
effect is evidently the result of the discharge of an 
air-gun with a bore of about the size of a pea—just 
sufficient to do mischief. These ballet-marks are 
common in every large thoroughfare, Their his- 
tory is usually this :—Some one calls upon the pro- 
prietor of the window and solicits subscriptions to 
some plate-glass insurance company. ‘Lhe pro- 
prietor, contident in the strength of his glass and 
in the general handiness of his assistants, declines. 
A night or two afterwards a gig drives rapidly past 
the shop. There isaslight noise, aud the glass 
is starred by the pea-bullet of the air-gun, Now, 
far be it from us to suggest any connection between 
the non-insurance and the shot. Of course, 
that there can be none, possibly, is a reflection 
obvious to the most simple mind. But still the 
thing happens occasionaliy. It has also happened 
that a shopkeeper who had really insured has had 
his window maliciously broken by an unknown 
hand. It is satisfactory to learn (as we do from a 
large handbill) that a reward has been offered by 
the insurance company for the conviction of the 
miscreant, 

A (Quaker presented himself upon a summons to 
ferve on the jury at the Liverpool Assizes. The 
Friend kept on his hat, and on being requested by 
the Judge, Mr, Baron Bramwell, to remove it, 
teplied, * Conscience compels me to keep it on.” 
The following scene then ensued :— 

The Judge—Nonsense. Conscience no more compels 
you to keep it on than it does your shoes. Youmust have 
Tespect for others, I will fine you £10 if you do not take 
off your hat. 

Juryman—It is reverence for the Almighty which 
compels ine to keep it on, 

The Judge—Don’t be nonsensical. 
discreditabie to common-sense. 

The juryman continuing to keep his hat on, the Judge 
said—I warn you that I will fine you £10 if you do not 
take off your hat. 

The juryman—I cannot do so. 

The Judge ren I fine you £10, Leave the box. Any 
person with such nonsense in his head is not fit to eft upon 
ajury. 

The Quaker having left the box, the Judge said—I shall 
call upon him again to-morrow, and if he still persists in 
his nonsense I shall fine him again. 


The Quaker was clearly in the wrong in the first in- 
stance, eince the use of a hatis a covering forthe head 


Your reason is 


| 
of aneye for an eye and a) 


ILLU 


when not under shelter, Surely he would not think of 
wearing his beaver at his breakfast, in bed, or other- 
wise ordinarily within doors, The doing so in @ 
court of justice was not, therefore, merely a nega- 
| tion of conventionaliem, but an aggressive act, cal- 
culated to unnoy others by the semblance of dis- 
respect. But the Judge certainly appears at a 
disadvantage, Itcannot be right to fine and dismiss 
a juror one day for being untit to serve on account 
of ‘nonsense in his head,’ and then to order his 
attendance the next morning, in order to have an 
opportunity of fining him again. However, on the 
following day the Quaker again attended and had 
his has off in court. On consideration he had 
yielded. But so had the learned Baron, 
who not only remitted the fine, but actually 
directed tie Qaaker to resume his hat if he 
thonght proper! Surely the lictle difficulty might 
easily have been met in the first instance by direct- 
ing the usher of the court to remove the hat 
respectfully, and to deposit it in any convenient 
place which the owner might direct—except upon 
his head, We remember a hat story, which 
is rather good in its way. A rude fellow persisted 
in wearing his hat in a solicitor’s office. On being 
requested to remove it, he told the lawyer that if 
he wished the hat off he might take it off himself. 
The attorney did so, and with a smart blow sent 
the hat flying. The fellow submitted to this, and 
when about to leave said, “ Now you have taken 
off my hat, you may put it on again.” The lawyer 
picked up the hat, and, bonneting the wearer, 
excused himself as being “ a very indifferent valet.” 
The man went straight to a police court, told his 
tale, and exhibited his crushed ‘‘tile” to the magis- 
trate, who considered he had been properly served, 
and refused a summons, 


POLICE. 

THE ITALIAN BEGGING NUISANCE.— Pietro Bazzini 
and Giuseppe Spinetti, two Italian boys, were charged, on 
remand, before Mr. Kuox with begging. 

Mr. Lewis, of Ely-place, attended for the prisoners, 

A police-constable said, on Thursday lat he saw the 
prisoners in Regent-circus begging. He tollowed, saw 
them receive money, and then took them into custody. 

In reply to Mr, Lewis, the constable said the prisoners 
did not speak, but held out their hands for money. ‘They 
had monkeys with them, but did not point to the animals. 
He had not taken Italian-boy beggars into custody for 
some time past. He saw persons give the prisoners money, 
and on searching them at the station he found upon one 
2s. 6d., and on the other 24d, 

Police-constable Curd, kK 3, said the prisoners had the 
monkeys huddled beneath their jackets. 

Mr. Lewis would like to know, atonce, if the magistrate 
construed into begging what the boys were stated to have 
done, 

Mr. Knox might as well say at once that he did, 

Mr. Lewis said the boys had already suffered a week's 
imprisonment, and, if set at liberty, he had a person 
present who would take care of them. 

Mr. Knox said his principal object in remanding the 
boys was to see whether he could not do some good for 
them, it being well known that numbers of these children 
were brought over here by a set of scoundrels who lived 
upon whatthe children obtained from the charitable. 

Mr. Lewis said the person who wanted to take charge of 
the boys was an organ-builder and a respectable man. 

Police-constable Bunce said the person in question was 
the brother of the man who sent the children out to beg. 

Mr. Knox said when he found the padrones engaged a 
professional man like Mr, Lewis to fight their battles, he 
was convineed they must be making great profits by tbe 
system, and his opinion was strengthened when he fcund 
that the person who was so anxious to get possession of 
the boys was a relative of the man who sent them out to 
beg. 

Nr. Lewis said he understood there was a society which 
undertook to send the children back to their parents, but 
there were complaints of the heavy charges made by the 
society on the parents. 

Signor Luciano said that was not the case. 

Mr. Knox wished he had the power to make the villanous 
padrones pay all the expenses, If there was anything he 
could do to get these children back to their own country 
he was willing to act at once, but he certainly would not 
trust them in the hands of the padrones, 

Signor Luciano said the boys did not want to return to 
Italy. 

Mr. Knox considered the traffic such a public evil, and 
to be of so vile a nature, that he would do all he could to 
abate it, and he would send everyone brought before him 
to prison for a month, which, at all events, would take 
them off the streets for that period. If the boys, however, 
altered their minds and wished to go back to their own 
country he would alter his decision, 

Giuseppi Siglia, a well-looking Itatian girl, about twelve 
years of age, was next charged with begging. 

In this case a padrone came forward to claim the girl. 

Mr. Knox ordered the man to be put back, with the 
remark that he would not intrus* the girl to any one con- 
cerned in this abominable traftic. The whole thing was 
perfectly hideous, Whenever one of these poor children 
were before him, a cabal of foreigners was sure to come 
forward with a parcel of lies, their only object being to 
get the children back to send them out to beg again. He 
would remand the girl for a week, to see if there were 
any means of getting her back to Icaly, no person in this 
country having a legitimate claim upon her. The padrones 
present had better notshow their faces again in that court, 
or they might be served with summonses for aiding and 
abetting in sending the children out to beg. 

The girl was then remanded, 


MURDER OF THREE CHILDREN BY THEIR 
MOTHER. 


ANOTHER sad case of wholesale murder has been added 
to this week's fearful catalogue of crime. In this instance 
the scene of the tragedy was a narrow alley known as 
Skinmarket-place, Bankside, Sonthwark ; and the per- 
petrator, Esther Lack, aped forty-one years, is the wife 
of John Lack, a night-watchmen in the service of coal 
merchants carrying on business in the locality. It ap- 
pears that the accused, with her husband, her son-in-law 
and his wife, together with three children, aged re- 
spectively nine, five, and two, resided at No. 10, Skin- 
market-alley, and, with the exception of the husband, 
who had gone out to discharge his night duties, all retired 
to rest at usual, the accused seeming in her customary 
health and spirits. At three o'clock on Wednesday 
morning the husband came home from duty at 
the coal wharf and found his wife and the three 
children comfortably in bed. He went out again, 
and after an absence of three quarters of an hour he 
returned and again let himself into the house. On enter- 
ing his wife called out to him, * Mate, is that you?” On 
which he responded, ** Yes ; all right. She called out in 
reply, “ | have done it ; I have killed them at last.’’ The 
husband rushed up stairs and found his wife standing 
coolly near the mantel-shelf and the body of the eldest 
child (the boy) lying on the floor in a pool of blood, and 
the other two children in the bed, all three with vbeir 
throats cut. The hueband gave an alarm, and Mr, 
Edward Hibberd, of Union-street, Borough, promptly 
attended and pronounced the three children to be dead, 
The husband called in the aid of a police constable, when 
the wretched woman on sceing him at once volun- 
tarily declared, 1 did it with a razor,” and on search- 
ing the room the constable discovered a razor covered 
with blood on the mantel-shelf. The constable took 
the acctsed into custody. On being searched there 
were found upon the prisoner two other razors, and 
several religious tracts. Ine prisoner unhesitavingly 
declared that she had done the deed; that her husband 
was a very industrious man, who worked night and day 
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for very little money, not enough to keep the children, 
who wanted shocs to their feet ; that she herself was 
about to go to the hospital to be treated for a bad leg ; and 
that she had killed the children in order that they might 
not die of starvation. T.e truth of this allegation was 
denied by the prisoner's son-in-law, who declared that the 
prisoner never received less than £1 per week from her 
husband, and that from other sources the family was in 
tolerably comfortable circumstances. After the charge 
had been entered the prisoner was removed to a ceil, and 
placed under the charge of constables. She was seen soon 
after lying on the bench calmly sleeping. 

she was in due course bronght before the magistrate, 
and committed for trial. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

OWING, in some measure, to the unsettled state of the weather, 
there has been a very moderate business doing ia the stock Ex- 
chenge this weck, and price have continued to Huctuats, Consol, 
for Money, lave realised 84) 4; Divo tur Account, Sof J; Re duced 
aud New Thiwe per Cents, 594 4; Exchequer Bills, 3s. ais. co ls. prem, 
Bank 5 ock bas been 245 to 200, 

Indian Securi ies have soid slowly, yet prices have been fairly 
supported, India Stock 2.8 to 2263 Ditto Five per Cents, 10> to 
105] ; Kupee Paper, L0u4 to 1014 aud 108} to 109}; India Bonds, 203, 
w prem. 

‘The demnd for accommodation in all quarters has been steady, 
at very fult rates, although the eupply of capital is large. The best 
bills are done as follow :— 


Thirty Days’ bills ae as - ow 4 cext, 
Sixty Days’ ee és oe oe oe 4h ie 
Three Months’ .. oe - « oo 4h 


Four Months’ 
Six Months’ aa 


. oe OF " 

In the Stock Exchange loans for rhort periods have been offered 
at 2) Lo 3 per cent, 

‘Lhe imports of bullion have been extensive—viz, £153,694, in 
Auetralian gold, trom Ludia; £280 000 from Australia, ava £70,000 
from other quarters, The amouats sent into the Bank of Knyland, 
however, have been tr. fling, 

On the whole, the Market for Foreign Securities has ruled firm, 
The changes, as compared with last week, have been mostly in an 
upware direction. Brazilian kour-and-a-Half per Cents have 
realised 79 ; Danubian, 7%}; Egyption Seven per Cents, 98 ; Ditto, 
3864, 95; Greek Five per Cents, 20j ; Mexican Three per Cents, 2:4; 
Portuguese ‘three per Cents, 474; Kussian ive per Cents, 186%, 92] ; 
Ditto, ist, 95}; Spanich Three per Cents, 475; Ditto, Deterreu, 
39}; Ditto, Parsive, 29); Turkish Old six per Cents, 944; Ditto, 
1858, 74h; Dito, Is 34; Ditwo Five per Cents, 1865, 434; Ditto 
Four per Cents, 29%; Du.ch Two-and-a-Helf per Ceate, 614; and 
Dutch Certificates, ys}; Turkish Serip is quoted at 64 to 6 dis, 

A very muderate business has been done in Jvint-stock Bank 
Shares Prices, however, have ruled firm, Albion, 64ex div ; Al- 
liance, 24; Bank of London, 152; Chartered of Lovia, Australia, 
and China, 24; Chartered Mercantile of India, London, and China, 
45; Colonial, 42, Commercial of India and the Easv, 22; Consoli- 
dated, 10}; Anglish, Scotti-h, and Australian Chartered, 21 ex div, ; 
Imperias Oct man, 154; Land Mortgage ot India, 44; London Char- 
tered of Austra ia, 269; Loncou and County, 744 x diy London 
Joint-rtock, 48; Loncon and Westminster, 95 ; Griental, Union 
of Autralia, 54; aud Union of Loudou, 534, 

Colonial Government securities bave been in but moderate 

Capaia Six per Cents, 1877-84, 07); Ditto Five pee Cents, 
Brunswick Six per Cer ew South Wales Five per 
+ Queensland Six per Cents, 102§; and Victoria Six per 
Cen », 1UY;. 

‘Lhe Micvellaneous Market has ruled quiet :— Anglo-Mexican Mint, 
16R; A ic Telegraph, 2}; Australian Mortgage, Land, ana 
Finance, Bombay Gas, 5}, Ceylon Company, 104, Credic Fone‘er 
and Mobiler ot England, 5); Crysta\ Palace, 30), Ebbw Va.e, 15}; 
Egyp ja, Commercial, ana Trading, 34; Engiish and Avstrauan 
Cypper, Lj General Credit, 54 ex div,; International Financial, 6 ; 
Joint-stock Miscount & ex div ; London Financial, 22; London 
General Umvibue, Sf; National Discount, 15}; Uverend, Gurney, 
and Co, 10}; Feninsular and Oriental S:e mu 774; Royal Mail 
Steam, 115; Scotus Australian Invesument, 122) ex div. ; Thames 
end Mersey Marine Insurance, 7] ; Universal M rine, 54 

The Market tor Railway shares bas rulea quiet. Previous quota- 
tions, however, have been, in most instances, well supporied, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Only moderate supplies of both old and nw 
Exvgiish woeat have veen on offer this week. Owing to the change- 
able state of the weather, realiy fine parcels have evld steanily, at 
very full prices; but inferior hinds have moved off h avily, at barely 
late rate. The transactions in foreign wheat have been timated ; 
nevertheless, the quotations have been well supported, The sule for 
barley has improved, and the currencies have had an upward 
tendency, The malt trace has iuled firm, at very tull prices. Oats 
have advancea 6d, per quarter, and bowh beans sud p as have been 
held ou higher terms, American flour has sdvancea ly. per barrel, 

ENGLISH,— Whwat, 448, 10 548.5) berle: 63, wo 37s; malo, 48a, 
to 648, ; Oats, 178, to Z78.; rye, 26s. to 24x, ; beans ¥ds, to 45s, ; pews, 
Sis, 10 408. per quarcer ; flour, 30x, to 43s. per 280 Ib, 

CATTLE.—Prime swwck has been sold treely, at very full prices to 
a slight advance, Otherwise, the trade has ruled heavy :—Beet, 
from Js. 8d, to 5s, 4d.; muiton, 4s, 6d, to 6s, 6d. ; lamb, 68, to 74, ; 
veel 2d. to Ss, Zu, ; and pork, 4a to da, 10d. per #1b. to sink the 
uv! 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Only moderate supplies of meat 
have been on offer, ‘I'he de mand, however, is inactive, as fullows:— 
Beet, from 3s, 4d. to 48, 10d.; miution, 48, to 64%,; lamb, 5-. 6d, to 


6s G6d., veal, 4s. Wo 58.; and pork, 3s, Sd. to os, per Sib, by the 
carci 
‘TEA.—The transactions, generelly, are on & moderate scale, at 


about last week's quotations. ‘Lhe eupply on offer is very large 
SUGAK,—TL ere 18 wn improved feeling yn the demand for raw 

qualit and prices are weil supported. Stock, 106,234 tons, 

tons last year, Kefined gvods are a siow inquiry, but 


2 
72 


».—The demand for a]! kinds continues very inactive, and 
n- hove # drooping tendency, Stock, 11,401 tons, sgaiust 


Kicke.—Rather large quantities haye found buyers, at fully pro- 
vious rates, ‘Tbe stock auounts 10 20,135 Lone, against 24,400 tous 
last year, 

PROV iS1ONS.—Nearly all kinds of butter are in fair request, 
attuil prices, The bacon market is firm, at extreme quotations. 
Hams are selling at bigh currencies, snd lard supports the Jate ad- 
vance, All other provisions are firm in price. 

TALLOW.—Y.Y,C., on the spot, bas advanced to 4/s, 6d. per ewt. 
Stock, 29 052 casks, against 43,053 casks last year, Rough fat 2s, 3}, 

rib. 
eo 1LS.—Linseed oil moves off slowly, at 31a, 9d. to 32s. per cwt., 
on the spot; rape is firm, at 47s. 60. for foreign refined, Other oils 
are stenuy in price, French turpentine, 45s. per cwt 

SPIKITS.—Rum is a slow saie, at late quota ions, We have no 
change tw notice io the value of brandy. British spirit is selling at 
Als, 10d, per gallon, 

HAY AND STKAW—Old meadow hay, £5 108. to £669. ; new 
ditt, £4 155. 10 £5 158,; old clover, £6 58, 10 £7; new ditw, 
£5 104, t+ £0; and ttraw, £1 8s, to £1 16s, per sond, 

CoALS,—Haswell, 20%; Hetton, 208.; Hartlepool, 19s, 94, ; 
Caradoc, 19s. 6d, , Gcsforth, 18s. 6d. ; Marton, i4s.td ; Heugh Hail, 
19s; Kelloe, 198, ; Kdeu Main, 18s, 6d, ; and Hastings Hartley, 178, 3d. 

er Tov. 

- Hors —Ab ut 200 pockets of new hops have been disposed of, at 
from 1i0s, to IOs, perewt. Yearlings are very dull, owing to the 
favoursble accounts from the plaatations. 

WOOL.— The public sales of colonial wool continue to be well 
attended by home buyers. Fine woos have rold at full prices ; bat 
inferior kinds are rather cheaper. 

POTATORS,—Che supplies are large, and in excellent condition, 
A good business is doing, at from 50+, to 100s, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faipay, AUGUST 18, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J, SPRINGHETT, Clement’c- 
lave, and Manse-villas, West Hackney, architect,—, OBB, Great 
Yarmou'h, printer. 2 

BANKKU.Ts.—T. ALDRED, jun,, Oxford-street, assistant to a 
fiehing-tackle manufaccure.—H. ALLEN, Bethnal-greeu, horse- 
desier.—G. A. F H.C BaNTINCK, Green- treet, Grusvevor-square, 
T. BLAIZE Davies-strest, Berkel, -equare. bootmaker —W, bUBBY, 
Kinnerton-street, Belgrave-squace, tailor, — H. BUND, South- 
werk, ad Iwkerm sn-terrace, Millwall, bakee.—W. BYKAM, 
Queen's-road, Chel ea, stone merchan’.—G. COUSLNS, Walion-on- 
‘Toames. markes garsener.—P, COWELL, Upper Southwick-street, 
Edgwar -road —G, ©, CRABTREE, Hornsey-road,—-W, FISHER, 
Charl s-street West, Paddington, cowkeep-r,—W. HALL, Wilies- 
road, K uti-h Town, buileer,—G, HARRINGT Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hill, cowkeeper.—T. HAYSIEAD, Sianey-street, Cum- 
wercial-rond East, general dealer—M_ Kak, York-street, West- 
minster, picture-denler.—A. WALDRON, Brentwood, # torney, 
RK. G. KENT, Old Compton-sireet, gasfi ter— W. U, KERR, Hamp- 
s ead-road, greengrocer.—J.KITCHENsIDE, Grafton-road, Kentish 
‘Town, carman. — H. H. LANGLEY, siile-end road, clerk, — W. 
MEKREYWETHEK, Surbiton, toremun.—C. MILLER Willow 
Vale, Shepherd’s-bush. caitle-dealey.—W, MOODY, Bridge-street, 
Greenwich, baskei-maker —S. MUOKBY, Chase-side, Enfield, baker, 
W. P, NICKS, Caledonian-road.—J, NURMAN, West Ham, shoe- 
maker, — I. O4RIss, Pond-plate, Chelsea, stonemason, — T. 
PHILPUTT, Luton, straw hat man afacturer,—F, TRUBMAYN, St. 
Paui's-road, Comden Town, commission agent—F, VUsPER, 
Kingsla d, grocer.—C. B, WATLS, Durham-terrace. Verkham, 
carpenter —C WHEATLEY, Cambridge, bookselies —G L WKIGHT. 
Size-iane, Backlersbury and Northampton, warehouseman.—s, 
ACK HHKMAN, Bridpors, innkeeper—J.KOYLE, Leed, a» d Scar- 
borough, tobacco is. —G. GREGURY, Bristol, licensed vietualler.— 
K. K, BLAKE, Wolvertampion, teacher of inusic—J. BUTT, Man- 
chester, baker.—J. BAKER, Coventry, riboun manufactarer,—W, 
BECKET YL, Great Yarawuth, butcher.—J. P. CHADWICK Newport, 
leeee of the Alexandra ‘Tne -tre-J, BELRNSTELN, Poudotyn, 
pawnbroker.—F, DODSWURTH, Ormesby, millwright —J. T. i, 
DAVENPORL, Coletord, sury-on's astistant —A. DAWSON, Brig- 
houwe, 


fleet, * 

stationer. . . ty boutmaker,— 
J. HIPK ey, chain manufacturer,—T, HEWITT, Bolton- 
le-Moors, contractor —J. HACKNEY, HMulmwe—T. HAMMON, 


Folkestoue,—H. A. HERWIG, Folkestoue, servant—J HAYWARD, 
Bradford, Wiltshire, irenmonger.—J. HAYWARD, Shrewsbury, 
sergeant of militia —B. E. JONHS, Bethesda, near Haygor, waten- 
mak-r—J, JONES, son. Wilicahall, carpentar,—D, LAVENSTELN, 


Birmingham, tailor.—E, LINE, Cheltenham, bootmaker.—K, 
LAMBLE, Ccombeinteignhead, cabinetmaker.—J. LOVERIDGE 
Coventry, sawyer.—W. J, MORGAN, Canton, near Carditl.—¢ 
MESCALFE, | Easingwold, superannuated officer of — @acise,— 
H MOLLART, Mexborough, crat.muker.—J. MITCHELL. Teel, 
farmer—i. NEWMAN, Foro-mill, near Chippenloan, miller. 
J. O'CONNOR Suncerland, dealer in nardware,—J, PERT, Nolting- 
bam, ware housewen. J. RADLEY, Liverpool K. SMITH, 
Long Sutton. — J. SLOU Veorith, carter —J. STEDIFORKD, Kas 
Worling.on, miller.—W, THURSFIELD, Wednesbury, coltumer. 
M. THOMAS, Coiva, Raérorsare —1. TOOHILL, Calverley, cloth 
manufacturer. —S. TOMLINSON, Hulme, poulterer.— A, J. 
BODEY LN, Chorlvon-on- Medlock, linguist. 


TUFSDAY, AUGUST 22, 

BANKRUPTS.—H. PORTER, Windsor, beerseller.—W.J ERMYN, 
Lower C lthorpe street, printer—A, BRUCE and T. W. SEARS, 
Park-stree., Camden Town. collar mannfaccurera—T. PAKFITT, 
jun., Queen-street, Horslydown  stonemason —M, WILLIaMs, 
talbot- errace, Bayswa er,—J. NASH, New Barnet, labourer, —K. 
C, PRESTON, York-road, Lambech —J, E, MATHEWS, Ei vast: n- 
place, South ‘nsingion, surgeon,—R, CLILPoON, Great Windmill- 
street, beerseller—J. C. CROZ New Tarns ile, books: lier, 
W.E. LALL, Ookky W. JOHN ON, Weetoourne~ 


grove. picwire—deaier, ~- W, sn, Uraydon—W, A. 
MARRIOLT, Albion-road, . -G, Lo LAVERACK, 
Walthamstow, secretary to the St Music—hall uipany.— 


J. SMART, Bartholomew-road, Keni lh ‘own, bellhaoger.— H. 
GURNEY. Harrow.— M. C LYNCH, Darh. m-plac’, Lacibeth-road. — 
E GREEN, Great 'lower-strect, wine merchuit—J, CROUCH, 
Wimbledon _ bricklayer, RK, BEMAN, Miivgnorth, shoemaker — 
J. DALZLEG. Shrewsbury, drape.—J, VOWS, Weeton--uper- 
Mare, +choolmistress,— E. HUGHES, Liverpool, e.rt owner.— 
J. SUTCLIF*E, Halifax, dyor.—1. TURNER, Vontefract, cabinet 

maker.—J. KIC :AKD ON, Bracford, Yorkshire, giuger-beer maker, 
T. SPUBBS, Liecs, cabinetmaker.—P, BELKS5, Liverpool, tailor. 
H. E. WILLIAMS, Lianberris, grocer.—G LOWTHER, Newesstle- 
or-Tyne, uptician.—K, F, WELG HILL, Wet Hardlep i,—J. BELL, 
Sheffield, cutler. —S. 8. OSSLL, Leeds, provisiou-dealer, — J, 
HASSALL, Wolverhampton, fishdealer — 4. BON v, Wolverhampton, 
maltster.—R, MABLESON, Boston, blacksimith.—KE. BiCKLEY, 
Chester, bootmaker.—T. SUTHERTON, Kewuley, Worcestecshire.— 
KR. CUATES, Kiaderminster, victualler.—H, MOKELAND, Whitley, 
near Keading, commission agent.—J. EDWARDs, Kingswinford, 
j-urneymau_ carpeuter.—K, BULD, 8t. Helen's, victualler.—J, 
NICHOLSON, St. Helen's, stonemason.—T. WDON, Alnwick, 
saddl-r.—J. P, JKFFS, Gl ucester, carver — KD, Fixby, York- 
shire, innkeeper —s, ALKER, Hulme.—M. EVA. Birminghaw, 
barman.—J. ADDICOTT, Nottingham, joiner. BUKKUWS, 
Nottingham, boot and shoe manufacturer,—J, LITTLER, Evesham, 
saddler.—-M, JONES, Kenfig-hill, near Bridgend, Glamo:ganshire, 
R. MANNING, Dartmouth, inngeeper.—W. MORK Is, Carditf, grocer, 
J.WILDGOOSE, Birken head.—W. JOHNSON, Towcester, bricklayer, 
T. GLLES, Darlaston, serewforger.—G. HUNTON, Stockton, ale and 
porter merchant—T. MARSHALL, Great Everaden, Cawbridge- 
shite, limeburner.—R, JEKFLRY, Toodpool, Cornwall, miner.—s, 
AMASS, Witnesham, cattle-dealer, 


R, ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERDS, 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPEKA, COVENT-GARVEN, EVERY 
BVANING, at Eight, On Monday, Aug. 45, the firet part of the Pro- 
graume wul be selecud trom the work. of the [alian masters, 
First appe ratce this seasou of Malle, Carlota Paui. “Tue May 
Waltz" (first time), eompos.d by Me, Alfred Mellon. bvery Evening 
the granu orche-tai selection trom Meyerbecr # avert ¢ ¢f-a ceuivie, 
“ LiAtricaine,” arranged expressly tor \hese conceria by Mr, Alfred 
Mellon ; in which wiil be indicatyd the chief musical features of 
interest, commencing with the Overture, concluaing wath the ce- 
lebrated Morceau i l'Unison; performed by 32 violins, 10 violas, 
10 violoncellos, 2 ciarinets, and 4 bassoons, forming a tetal jof 58 
instrumentalisis, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, Miscellaneous 
nights, On Thursday next, @ Mozart night. Sacurdey, a popular 
and Volunteer night. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, One Shilling, 


TODARE.—142NpD REPRESENTATION, 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYITIAN HALU —Mervels 
ot Magic and Ventriloquiem, by Colonet STUDAKE.—Tne Keal 
Ind.a. Basket Trick ana Insuntaneous Growth of Fiower Trees, 
as intr: duced, fur ie first time in thi- countcy, on Fas er Monday, 
April 17, 1865 by Colonel Stod»re, and only performed by hum and 
the Indian Magicians, EVERY EVENING at Light (Sa-urday 
includ d) . also on Wedne-duy and Saturcay Afternoons at Three.— 
Stails at M teheli's, 33, Uld ..d-street, and Box-oflice, Egyptian 
Hall. Asmission, 1s, 28,, and 38, 
* Almort miraculous.”— Vide“ Times,” April 18, 1865, 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRO AGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUKEN, 


The EXHIBITION is OPEN EVtRY WEEK DAY, and in the 
EV&NINGS cof MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and THURSDAYS. 
Admission, Une shilling. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets to and trom Dibiin are issued at the principal 
railway stations in Englavd and tcotiand at considerably reduced 
TAU 8. 

Excursion trains run frequently at very low prices, 

_For full particulars see Lue railway Companies’ announcements, 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS, available for one calendar month, 
are now ISSUED at Pacdington, Victoria, Chelrea, aud Ken 
sington, and ouber prive pal ptations on the Great Western Railway, 
to the prizcipal WATEKING-PLACES on the Dorset hire, Somer- 
setchire, Devon bire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire Coasts, North and 
South Walos, and tue Isle of Man, 
nee: Tickets are also issued for Circular Tours in North 


flor, 

Yo Buxton, Malvern, the Valley of the Wye, the Cumberland Lake 
District, Dublin (vid Holyhead), the Lakes of Killa:ney, Limerick, 
é&c., and the Channel Islands (via Weymouth). 

Cheap Return Tickets to Malvern are now issued on Fridays aud 
Saturdays, available fur return by any train up to the eveuing of 
the following Monday, 

Programmes coutaining fares and full particulars msy be ob- 
tained at all the Company's Offices and Stations, 

Paddington, July, 1865, J, GRIMRSON, General Manager. 


RIGHTON and BACK for THREE 

SHI(LLINGS, EVERY SUNDAY and MONDAY, from 

LONDON BRIDGE, Victoria, and Kensington Termini, at 9 am, 
Children uncer 12 years of age, half price, No luggage allowed, 


ASTINGS and BACK for THREE 


SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, EVERY SUNDAY, by the 
BoiGHTON RAILWAY. 


ORTSMOUTH and BACK for THREE 
SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, EVERY SUNDAY, by the 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RETURN 


TICKETS are issued every SATUKDAY AFTERNOON end 
KVENING from Londvn Bridge, Victoria, and Kenmiogtun Ter- 
mini to BRIGHTON, Worthing, Littiiechampton, Boguor, Cuiches er, 
Portsmouth, Kyce, Seaford, Kastbourne, »t. Leonards, Hastings, 
&c.—For particulars, see Lime-bouks uf the London, Brignton, and 
South Coast Railway. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOOTH COAST 
RAILWAY, 
GREAT NAVAL DISPLAY AT PORTSMOUTH. 
COMBINED FLEELs of ENGLAND and FRANCE .t SPITHEAD, 
A succession ut Grand Spsctacle-, from TUESDAY, AUG, 29, to 
SATURDAY, SEPT, 4%, emoracing the fillowing feavures of 


» 30— 
» 3l.—Review of Troops on Syvuthsea-common, and Enter- 
tainments by the Civic Authorities, 
Sept. 1.—Grand Bauquet ana Ball to the Officers of both 
Servi ea, 
» .2—De-.artace of the Fleets, Salutes from the Forts, &c. 

In order to sfford the public facilities for wi'nessing the above 
attractive dispiays, the Urdioary R tarn Tickets to Porc moun, 
taken at avy Station on this Railway, on the 26ch or sny sub-equent 
owy, Will be available for the Return Journey (according to class) 
up to the evening of Monday, the 4th o1 September. 


OUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.—FAMILY 


TICKETS are no v issued from Waterloo station by all Traing 
cally to two or more passengers, available for she kewurn Journey 
within One Caleadar Month, to Ryse, Cowes, Lymington, for 
Kreshwater, Isle of Wight, Southsea, Southammton, Stokes Bay, 
litracombe, Ly. tou, Barns.aple, Kideford for Weatward Ho, bx- 
mouth, Exever Ovury-road or Honiton for Sidmouth, Co yton for 
S aton, Axminster for Lyme Regis, Wey couth, Christchurch, or 
Poole for Bournemouth, Wareham for Swa age, d&e. 

For full particulars sce Suuth-Western Time-table Book», Pro- 
grammes will re sent on applicstion wo the Siperinvendent, 
Water] .o-bridge =tation. 

The beautiiul ISLANDS of JERSEY and GUERNSEY, from 
Waterloo: bridge Stanton, v4 Souchampten,—Return Tickets, avail- 
xbie for ® month, 45s. fi's’, or 353, second cless, very Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fricay, Last Train st 8.30 ».m. 

THE FRENCH COAST,—Havre for Trouville, Honfieur, Caen, 
&c, fiom Waterloo, vid Southampten.—Return Tickers, available 
for « month, 37s. first, or 27+. second clase, Every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thurs ay, and Friday. Lost Train at 8.90 p.m. 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—To those who suffer 

ft indivestion and sick herdache, torpid liver, inactive 
bowel COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are strongly recom. 
mended, a8, by combining aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, 
they remove all oppressive accumulations, strengihen the stomach, 
induce a bealthy appetite, and impart tranqvillity to the nervous 
system. In boxes at ls. 14d, 2a. Od,, 48. fd, and i}, 


b fbn ta BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


4 FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by oll Medicine Venders, Price is. 14. and 26. 94, per box, 


128 : 
LS TARANTELLE DE LA MURTTE 
DE PORTICI Ce. ) as yey My? 7 night wr ! 

is 


ith & Portreit), price 4s, by 
on DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-street. 


mi 
pubi 
On Tuesday, the 20th inst. (One Shilling), No, 69, 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


[ for SEPTEMBER, With Illustrations by George Du 


Maurier jeorge H, Thomas. 
ms » CONTENTS. 


Wives and Daughters, An Everyday Story. ( With an Illustration.) 
Chapter =X 


LL—Gathering Clouds 
XLI1— The Storm Bursts, 
XU' Ll —Cynthia's Confession. 
XLIV.—Molly Gib on to ths Reecus, 
BS XLV.—Confidence 
Induction and Deduction. By Baron Leibig. 
My # ersecutors 
Renvenuto Cel lint. 
Armadale, (With an Illustration.) 
Bobs ou a DURTH (contionsd), 
Chapter 111.— rin! iscovery. 
Sy 1V.—Allan at Bay, 


Harvest. 
Th ictal Hiasoey of the Ne 
The ol 6 Navy. 
SMITH, ELDEW, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


AGSTER'S BLANK-PAGE BIBLE. 
Anew and more convenient pian for MS. notes, Svo, price 
Larinad all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 


HE FAMILY HERALD, that joy to tens 
of thousands of innecent English houscholds.”—Iilustrated 
London News. 


4 ee FAMILY HERALD, SEPTEMBER 
PART. Price Si 
— _ London: W. STEVENS, 43) , Strand, Wo. | 


“ 


T OU BIST SB 
GUIDE-BOOKS sad MAPS 

to all parts of the World, 
The latest and best Editions, 


At J. GILBER?s, 
18 and 19, Gracechurch-strest, 


Price One Shilling, 


LETTBR ON FLATULENCE, Addressed 
to the Public by a London Physician.—London : D&AN and 
bon, Lndgate-bill, i Simpkin, Marshali, and Co, 


IANOS FOR HIRE.—CABRIAGE-FREE. 
arrangemen! years’ purchase, et, 
‘The iy peo tomer Tondo, of pss deteeiprion and price. 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopsgate-etreet Within, B.C. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 
J MOORK and MOORE LET on HIRE the fotiowing 
PIANOFORTES, for shree years, after which, and without any 
further payment whatever, forte becomes the property of 
the hirer :—28-guines pianetto, 24 guineas per quarter ; 36-gu' 
piccolo, £3 10a, per quarcer ; 42-guinea drawing-room mov'el onttage, 
£3 18s, per quarter; 60-guinea vemt-oblique, £5 Sa, per quarter, 
Coy A 

abr t is warren an ve 

peerrpecrate nel nic Kaxtensive Pianoforte Ware-rooms, 104 and 102, 
Bi e-street Within, K.C. Jury award, International Exhi- 
bition, 1862. Honourable Mention for good and cheap Pianos to 
Mooreand Moor, 
UTLER'S BBASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Goensis, Saxheene, Deen Flutes, Concerti: &e., in use in 
all parte of the kingdom rm Red univeral vatiafaction’ Butler's 
Artist Model, the easiest Cornet yet juced, with double water- 
key. in ease, £6 6s, Other Corneta, from 30a—Manufaciory, Hay- 
market, Loudon. Prices, with drawings, post-free, 


"DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOOK, and 
the ¢RINCE of WALBs, and H.1.M, the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, 
Paritament 


EC. 


e CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HEB MAJESTY, H.R, 


nnd Makers of the Great Clock for tha Houses of t, Sl, 
Btrand, W.C., and 4 aud 35, Royal Exchange, &.C. 
juld Lever Watches, Sit Lever Watenee™ 
re ver 
from. +-16t030| from os . + 5tolS 
Gold Half Ch Silver Half Chronometer 2% 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
outs key, from o. 35 in Hunting Care. 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5] Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Geneva W: from ws we +s % 
examined and guaran- Gold Chains, quale 16 
as ee THOM] and 18 carats fine, from 6 to 25 
An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 
Astronomical, Turret, and othor Clocks made to order. 
E. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts’ Rank), and 
sand 9 Moyal Hixchange, BC, OO 
ARBRDNERS LAMPS 


GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS, 
GARDNERS’ DINNER SERVICES, 
GARDNERS’ DREAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
GARDNERS' TABLE GLASS. 
GARDNERS' PLATED GOODS, 


ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 


Four Doorn from Trafalgar-square, 


{LAOKS' FENDERS and FIREIRONS. 
ry New Design always on Show, 
Fenders, 3a, 6d. to 6s, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30, 
right Steel and Ormoulu, 65a. to 120s, 


DAM and CO.'S DINNER SERVICES, 
fit sree a sare 2 fret eae oe 
string of prot Ontoncaret (om ogous 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bronse,~Medimval Fittings, &c. A large assortment always 

on view. Every article marked in piain figures,—D, HULETT and 
CO.,, Manufacturers, 55 end 56, High Holborn, W.C, 


A FACT.— An ELEGANT POCKET 
TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote correct time, gold ap- 
Pintents, gilt case, &c., included. Price Ons Shilling, Patcelled 
ree to any part for fourtee? amps, 

PAUL BANSOM, %, Brunawick-eteret, Baggeratone, London, N.E. 


ATHS.—DEANE'S DOMESTIC BATHS. 

‘The bah rtment of Deanc and Co.'s warebou es contains 
an extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, sponging, nursery, 
and every description of bath for family ves, Bach article ia of tl 
bet matertal and workmanship, and at the lowest ‘ible prices, 
Patent gas baths, simple, efficient, and economical. Bath-room, 
fitted cump'ete, Deane and Uo.’s Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, 
with engravings, gratis and post-free.—Deane and Co, 4, King 
William-street, London Briige. Estag!iashed Ab, 1700, 


H WALKER'S NEW NEKEDLES,—The 
e PATENT KIDGED-KYES are easily threaded, and work 
without the alightest crag. Sete for twelve stamps uf 
eny Freapectadle Dealer,—H. Wi + 47, Greshem-sireet; and 
Queen's Works, Alcester. 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, | 


for Private Family use, Dreesmaking, &o. Cnta) 
—- the Work may be had on appiteation to W. F. 
and Co., 66, Newwate-street ; and Kowent-circus, Usford-strest. 


RAVELLING BATH, STRAP, and LOCK, 

1%. ; Tin Bonnet Boxes, 4a; Fron Trunks, 94.—SIMMONS 

ane 2 Tronmengers, 168 and 187, Tottenham-couri-ruad, Lins 
ni 


F YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY SMITH 
ee 
rivalled for exvellence and cheapness.—48, New Oxford. ‘Wc. 


NO. RIMMER and SONS’ HEMISPHERIC 
. NEEDLES, in papers of 25, | doz.. § doz, and fancy exes of 
100 avsortd, bet quality, Retail by Messrs, Baker and Crisp, 
Kegent-atreet; Potver and Co, Uranley. terrace, Brompton; Mr. T, 
Kobinson, Jun., Dorchester; Mr. T. M Wiiliama, Cardiff; Mr. W. 
Keddivgton. High yon: Mr D. Durrant, Sheernes; Me W, 
Addins, Swaffham holessle—Cook, Son, and Co, 22, St, Paul’e- 
churchyard, E.C., London ; and Globe Works, Aleseter, Broomagrovs, 


ICTURE-FRAMES for the COLOURED 
Handsome die Fra, ‘ia td Bac, Yor a Maploaad an Hi 
ww Deo al 
2 tirade rake "7, eat inga rt Pig) ety desoription, 


and 


AUGUST 26, i865 


B measuring, es 238, 6d. 
Cc peepomooeend re back, oe 25a, Od. 


The eame prises and colours, with Sleeves, and with Inverness 


EAL 
20 in, deep, 64 guineas, 32in. deep, 8 guineas, 
34 in. deep, 10 gu neas. 36 in, deep, 12 guineas, 
38in, deep, 13 guiness, 40im,. deep, 15 to 18 guiceas, 


LL LACE SHAWLS and MANTLES, 
and all other Mantles of thin summer fabrics, at greatly 


reduced prices. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Now ready, a large and carefully -selected Stock of 


EW AUTUMN DRESSES, 
in every variety of Plain and Fancy Materials, 
from 12s. 6d, to 4 guineas the Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINEON, » 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RAP DE CHERBOURG, 
A new plain Fabric, in all Colours, 38s. 64, Fall Dress. 
al Serge (new Colours), 356. to 45s, Full Dross, 
Rich Fi Poplin (for early Autumn), 29a 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Patterns —P 


ER ROBI iN, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, w. 


Several decidedly New Colours in the 


ARIS CORDED SILK POPELINES. 


A moat usefal and elegant Dress, 35a, to 3 guiness, 
The new “ Nankin Gleth, in Fjain, Checked, Striped, and Chenies, 


6d. to 16a, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Every New Colour in 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
186. 9d. to 27a. 6d. Full Dress, 
Home very useful qualities from 12a. 6d. to 16s, 6d. Full Dress, 
A stock of several thousand pieces for selection, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RENOH MERINOES, 
in all the New Colours, from 2a, 9d, to 5s. 6d per yard. 
Fancy Shirting Flannels (fast colours), 28. 3d. to 28. 94, per yard. 
Pattervs free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, Ww. 


White Grenadine and Book Muslins, for 


RIDEMAIDS DRESSES, 
Stri Plain, or Broché ( white), 72. 94. to 
ee eee 
Richiy-worked White Robes, 18a 9d, to 24 guineas each, 
‘Tulle aud Tarlatan Ditto in endless vari-ty. 

Patterns free.—PETER ROBLNSON, 103 to 10%, Oxford-street, W. 
Q)PECIAL NOTICE.—PETER ROBINSON'S 
SILK and DRAPERY WAREHOUSE, for all Coloured Goods, 
Man! les, Shawls, Dresses, Linens, 4c , io at 

108 to 108, Oxferd-street. 
Peter Robinson's MOURNING WAREHOUSE is at 
256 te 202. Regent-street. 
Patterns of #1] goods post-free, 
Sce advertisements below. 


OULARD SILK8,—The most desirable 
Dress for the present season. 

PETER ROBINSON has just purchased upwards of 3000 of these 
fashionable dresses at a very large discount from the original price, 
being the annual clearances of the remaining stock of a French 
manufacturer. ‘These goods, guaranteed to be of the bath quality. 
have hitherto been sold at £2 19a, 6d.; now offered from £1 96, 6d. 
the Fall Dress. ‘The Waterproof Silk Foulard is peculiarly adapted 
for everyday and seaside wear. 

Patterns post-free.—Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford atreet. 


{OR WEDDING DRESSES. 
PETER ROBINSON invites special attention to this branch 
ot his Silk Depactasent, sotalol a magnificent collection of 
Moires Antiques, Satins, Plain and ancy Silks, of every modern 
make, produced, to our order, by the most eminent manufacturers 
in Lyona, expresely for bridal costume, 
Patterns free.— Peter Robinson, 103 to 108 , Oxford -street. 


ORDED and PLAIN SILKS, 


40 New Shades just received to our special order 
patterns frea.—PATBR ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


VOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Beautifully bright, Checked, and Striped SILKS, in perfectly 
new Colours, m expressly to our order, price from £1 15s. 6d. 
Also a magnificent collection of very rich and new Chéné Silks, 
ice £2 1%, Gd. to 44 guineas the extra Full Dress, 
Yatterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxfurd-street, W. 


~~ SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS MONTH. 
ADIES’ TRAVELLING SUITS. 


Now ready, an unusually large 
‘Tallow read 


~ EFASIODE DRESS EBS, 
Several Hundned Gtogte Peonne, celtetle tor Zeuvelling, 


7s, 9d., 8a, 9d., to 128, 6d, the Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


REDUCED IN PRICE, ALL THE CHOICK 


EW ORGANDIE' MUSLINS. 
British, French, and Swiss Printing, 
80, 9d, 10m, Xd, 1a, 64., to 35n, the extra 


An ¥ of patterns post-free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 163 to 108, Oxford-street. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


HEAP SUMMEB DRESSES. 
A now series of coloars in the Plain Mexican Cloth, 


10s, 64. to 14a. 64. Pull Dress. 

Aleo, Striped, Checked, and Ching altto, 4. bd, 12, 64., to 18e.6d, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 100 to 108, Oxford-rtreet, 
UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY, 


(now phe gi 
JOHN HARVEY SON, Ludgate-bill, 
SILKS, DBESBES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


N KW SILKS,—PATTERNS FREE, 
Now Checked Gische, 14 Yards, £2 28, 
Patverns of ich Silke, 
JUHN BAKVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 
LACK FIGURED SILKS, 


Patterns free. 
A large assortanent of New Patterns, £2 58 64. for 14 yards, 
Hiack Groa Grains, Black Gros ¢e Sues, 
JOHN HARVEY and SUN, Lodgate-hill. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-bill. 
Linen and Cotton Sheetings, best makea, all widtha, 
Irish and Scoteh Table Linen, Napkins, and Slips, 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted fur Wear, 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
Hudson's | ry Sale. 

SEWELL and CO, invite Ladies’ attention to upwards of £00 
Sealskine. purchesed under mort favourable circums ances, ‘These 
picked, choice tkina have heen made up int» the most fa: hionable 
abaped Jacke a, and will be sold at one third Jes thaa the usual 


price, 
Compton House, Old Comp'on-street and Frith-street Soho-rquara 


N OIBES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 


have the 
Compton House, Frith-vrees and Old Compton-street, Soko, W. 


HE ALPINK TRAVELLING CLOJK 
W: f) formi yer 
Bio giesengitgen proto fos Fm 0. Darling td 
FARMER and ROGERS, 171, 173, 175, and 179, Regent-street, 


ONIOCO BITTERS 
Naber gca SUNS WINE, 


the most 


2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-astreet, London, 
Wholesale Agunts, £, Lewis and Ce., Worcester. 


with beautiful shades for Mourning, 


SERGES, in all Colou' 
iy benneie, 22e, 11d, Full Dreas, Pa'terns free, 


and Crisp, 198, Kegent-street. 


NNUAL REDUCTIONS, 
500 Beautiful Silk Dresses, reduced to 25s. 6d. Full Dress, 

500 Figured Silk Dresses, reduced to 35s. 6d. Full Dress, 

500 Corded Silk Dresses, reduced to 394, 6d. Full Dress, 

5€0 Foulard Silk Drevses, reduced to 2a, 6d. Full Dresa, 

2000 Remnants and Odd Dress Lengths of Silks, reduced 1a, 9d. 
Patterns free, —BAKER and CKis?, 194, Regent-stroet, 
NNUAL BEDUCTIONS.--USEFUL 

EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 8s. $d. Full Dress ; Em- 
broidered Muslins, 62, 6d,; Alpaca Dresses, 78. 64,; Balzarine 
Dresses, 7s. $id. ; Barége Dresses, Se. Od. ; Print Dresses, 5a, 6d. ; 
Grenadine Dresses (ilk), 8a 9d ; Poult de Chevre Dresses, 10x., 6d. ; 
Printed Alpaca D: 83 9d ; Printed Muslins, Mozambiques, 


ingbame, &c , from 44d. per yard. Patterns free. 
on BAKER and CRISP, 195, Regent-street, 


A NNUAL REDUCTIONS.—BLACK SILKS. 
1500 yares of rich Blaek Glacé, 25s, 6d, Full Dreas. 
3000 yards of Corded Bisak Silks, 33s, 6d. Full Dress, 
dont Sg 
ae ye AKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


1 LOVES! GLOVES! GLOVES! 
The beet Alpine Kid, is, 6d. per pair, Black, White, 
and Coloured. Sample fer 2 extra stampeé, 
BAKER and CHISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ehased, 
Wells, 


per 
ore Joie, Th gui 
ons inea, 
it de Soisa, rule da. 64, 
Rich Black Drap de Lyon, £1 19s, 6d, 
The New Gros de Soie, £2 Se. 
Hundreds of Moire Antiques, 
£1 198, 6d, ; worth 4 guineas, 
Moire An’ iques, any Colour very handsome, 
3 guineas ; unequalled asker £5. 
Rich Lyons Taffeia and Broché Silks, 
1 180, 6d. to 34 guineas, 
Bundreds of Fancy Silks, last year's paiterns, are selling from 
1 to 3 guineas ; worth £3, 
Quantities of New Check Silks for Yourg Ladics, 
£1 Sa, 6d., £1 7a. 6d., and £1 Os, bd. 
Bich Coloured Ottoman Corded Silks, 
14 waines ; in appearance worth £5. 

Plain Glacés, in sll the pew shades, 2+. 6d. per yard, | 
Rich Foreign Silks are selling at 24 guine ws (originally £4) 
at Sh guinens ; worth £5, 

DRESS CATALCGUK, 

Summer Presses, during the season, ts. 6d, now 3s, Wd. 
Norwich Zeelikas, and the new Drap Arabia, worth from 104, to 
144, now telling at 6a Lid. 

Rich Roubaix Pekins, originally I%s, 9d., now Ss. Gd. 
Plain Glacé Alpacas for 54 %¢., worth Is. 

New Alexandra Chénés, worth I6«, 9d, now 10s, 6d, 
Hundreds of Rich Peplins, worth 258, for 13s, 6d, 

New Washing Petticoatings, *}d. per yard. 

Bich Grenadine Dresses, originally 10s, 6d. to | guinea, now selling 
at 6s, 6d,, 108, 6d., and 12s, 6d, 

Hunéreds ¢f Made-up Skirts, all new, are selling at lesa than 

Half Price. 
Patterns of the whole post-free. 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


‘Fy RAWING-ROOM CURTAINS 

Extraordinary.—2700 Pairs, 6a, Sd., 108, Od,, }5s, 6d.. and 

vax, OL, worth double the money, now s:ling by AMOTT and 

COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 

MRST-CLASS CARPETS. Lowest prices, 
Price-list free, 

Patterns can be forwarded into the Country free, 
_____E-VEENABLIES and’ SONS, London, ? 
eas SILKS. Lowest prices, 

Write for Patterns, post-free, 
Shawls, Manties, Baby-linen, &c. 
T. VENABLES and 80N8, London, E. 


reset -oLeacs DRAPERY. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-fres, 
‘Wedding and India Outfits, 


to any 
T. VENABLES 


IRST-CLASS IRON BEDSTEADS, Xc, 


Prico-list free. 
"’, VENABLES and SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4,6, 8, Commercial-street, Londen, 


| fepnees LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, 
JAMES LINDSAY and 00. 


Towalling, lve Clothe, P Toveln fee, dee; ‘Ladioe’ aod 
are ‘ant 8, ‘ 
Gentlemen's Lawn and Cambrie Handkerchief 
Patterns and Price-list port-free. 
Jamee Lindsay and Co, 18, Donegall-place, Belfast, 
1 SIMPSON and C0O,'S 
° Rich Bleck Lyon Glacés, 1s. 11 41, to 6s, 1d. 
Coloured Veiveta, * all rare wilk, la. Lid 2+. 644., and 2a, Nid 
A large parcel of Black Sitk Velvet, 28, Ojd., 3a, i1dd., and ds, 114d, 
TT, SLM PS ON and Co, 
e Generel Drapers and Silkmatcera, 

48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringaon-rtreet, City. 
ele SILKS! SILKS! 
Patter na post-free, 

Black Figured Gros Grains, both sides alike, 3s, 3d, 

e 3 yard, worth 3«, 11d, 
Wide-width Striped Suike, Rew Oslonrs, £1 5s, 6d, the Dress of 
yards, 
The New Culours in Fancy Check Silke, nt £1 lbs, 6d, the Dress 
of 14 yarus, wide width. 
These ere woruhy special atrention. 
Good wide-width Black Gin és at da, Gel and te, itd. 
A lot of Blick Freveh Sika, will measure 2 inches wide, 
3a. 34. per yard, 
Also, 32 inches, wt ds, b)d., worth 4». 6d, 
JAMES S°*ENOR ana Ou, Silkmmercerr, &e., 
77 and 78, St. Paul's eburchivare, Laden, 
Close on Saturdays at Four o’Clock. 


ANSFLEOTUM | 
ihe. 6d. ond 1 
“ Wear admirably well,” 


: CRINOLINES, 
be oa Jou nal. 


ot the first quality, of OOLLAY, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 

RIMMEL'S TWO-GUINEA DRESSING BAGS, fitted with 

a noe Demag Reaper Sire roviete with perfumery. The 

nines Dressing an “Uy vh.— U5, ; 24, Corn- 
hill; and 128, Hegent-staeet, ° oe 


Perfumer, fi 
ithin, Hair-outting, él, 


BADDOCK's HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
peeves or Fire, Sixty for One Shilling. 
cach:-WHITMOME and CLADDUCK: 16, Bishopatesineg wae 


AKE CARE of YOUR HEALTH. 
epeptia and Fite——A Sure Cure fur these distressing com- 
inints ia mow made snown in “ A Treatise on Ponign and Native 
‘erbal Preparations,” published by ts. O. Phelps Grown. ‘Che 
apenas Was farnished him in such @ providentis! manner thet 
cannvt cunscientioualy refuse to make it knuwn, as ic has cured 
everybody who has used it, never having failed in @ mingle cass, It 
in equally sure in oases of Fits as of Dyspepsia, and the ingredienta 
may be obtained from any herbalist. Sent free to all on receipt of 
fourpancs to prepay portage, doe. —Addrees Dr, O, PHELPS BROWN, 
No, 2,King-stseet, Covent garden, London, 


LACK  SILKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-siree:, 2 
Black Silk Mereer by Appointment, 
would davis Let mesial at bension ¢ f /reigann to the superior maka 
and qualities of hi Silke a: very reasonable pri 
which they are sold. Pricea at 
Good, useful Black Silks, from 35s. to 59s. the Full Dress, 
Superior and most enduring qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas, 
Patterns free on application to 
THE COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUs;: 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, : 


pes NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
BLACK. 
(Exactly alike on both sides,) 
The Royal Worsted Poplin, and 
The Royal Cashmere, 
Ladies requiring a useful Black Dress for the present seneon are 
| invited to write for Patterns of these New and excellent Ma‘erials 
to PETER ROBINSON'S 
Mourning Warehouse of Regent-street, 


OR FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING, 
Fasilica requiring supplies of First or Dorp 3 ournt 
will derive the’ mont important adrecueate making sheir 


ge po 
__ Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom, 
OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ON DON— Royal Insurance-buildings, Lombard-street, 
LIVERPOOL —Royal Insurance- buildings, North John-stret, 


At the ANNUAL MEETING on the 4th inat. the fellow’ 
some of the leading results disclosed. ine wet 
FIRE BRANCH, 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amounted to 
Betng an advance over 1863 of .. 995 Veg? Tea ae 
In the last ceven years the Premiums have increased 
130 per cent, 


LIFE BRANCH. 
The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was .. 
io = an Giianenist Riga 
"s 
Appendix, which can be obtained by the pubiic on a 
the resuit of the calculations made to ascertain with precision (he 
smonnt of the liabilities of the Company under its various engage- 
ments. 
New Premiums received first fifteen years, ending 1859 £-0,275 4 9 
New Premiums received in five years, ending }554 .. £11U.5:4 12 3 
The entiie accumulation of Funds on the Life 
Insurance Bran th on Dee, 31, 1864 os oo «+ £571,089 111 
Reing svoal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums received. 
This is sufficient, even though the interest of money should only ho 
3 per cent, to provide a reversionary Bonus of £2 percent per anni 
10 be added to the original amount of every Policy entitled to par- 


ticipation, 
LONDON. 

The rew building in London being completed and occupied, it Is 
belicved that the Compsny is now commencing a new epoch in ita 
existence as a London office. Many things combine to shew a pro- 
bebly large expansion of our already great buriness, which will 
exce-d any anticipation which could have rearonsbly been formed 
of it geome ) ears since 
Pracy M. Dove, Manager and Actnary 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the Streets, or at Home, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 ba, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in case of Death or £6 per Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ita, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-atreet. 
W. J. ViAN, Secretary. 
UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell strcet, 
Covent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on persenal or other securi 
sums of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extendin:: 
one, two, or three years, The large 
enables it to complete its tranractions without delay, 
or office fees, and stiict secrecy observed, Bills dirvounte:t, at short 
notice, Forma sent free, on receipt of adirected stamped envelope, 
‘The Association alse lends muney for the purchase of # house by a 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortgages, on vorma most advan- 
tagecous to the borrower. EvWAKD HARPER, Secretary, 


\WE MAGIC DONKEYS,—Roars of 


Loughter,—These wonderful animals go through vn ir extra~ 
Ordinery evolu ions daily at 252, Strand, from ten till six, ‘The pair 
sent, post-free, for 14 stamps,—H, G, CLARK and Cv., 252, Strana 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
HA. ensue, Myce 
: cach, af most of the respectable 

lenis’ a4 Os Geese, Windealtinee 
red seal, pink wnded ork 


labsl, and branded cork, 


ee £406,404 
£64,736 
by over 


August, 1°65, 


be over 
one ot this Association 


No inquiry 


finest imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
to low-priced sherry. Une Guinea per dozen. A naliy genuine 
fine old Port, 36s, dozen. Turms cash. Thiee dozen, rail paid. 
W. D, WATSON, Wine Merchant, 73, Great Russeil-stre-t (cornec 
of tloomsbury-equare), London, W.C, Established 1811. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE--The MARCH 
BREWINGS of the above ALR are now being mpplied in 
cr geet oe I CS 
London-bridge, SE. we 

P 8 I N 


E 
P MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
pecteotly palatable formu for sdzalnistoring this popalar remed 
are le forms for ng t rem 
for weak di . Manufactured by T. Merson poo, Son, 31, 3, 
124, Southampton-row, Bussell-square, W. 
in bottles, at 5s., and 108, each, 


ne- Wine, 
in boxes, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. cach. 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists, 
RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


a delicious sweetment, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR. 
Made by J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristo} and London, 


RY’S HOM@GOPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


ied 
Storer, 


KE, 


BAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Caron of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 

burn, Flatulency, &c, Sold in tins, Is, 4a, and && coch, by J. 1. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-st, Cavendish-eq, ; and by all 
Chemists, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottles, 2. and a, each. 


BRUWN AND POLSONS 


pastes? CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d. 
Warranted perfectiy pure. 


a Legpets the —— signatures, “John Brown,” 
‘ohn Polson,” as cheap qual are sometimes u pur- 
chasers instead of Brown aud Poleon's. weed cree 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PAS(K, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sanee, may be ovtained fr m all Sauce 
CROSSE a BLACKWELL. t re Queen, 
ar , Purveyors 
ors Z Soho square, ‘London. a 
PURVEYORS TU 4.R.H. TUB PRINCESS OF Wali. 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


obtained the Ouly Prize Medal 
tot ” Purity and Rreallence of Qualtty. 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Haad. 


POPONA X—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 


O NEW PERFUME.—Opoponax ia a native flower of Mexico, 
of rare tragrance, %s, 6d,—Laburatory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-tt. 


EATING'S PERSIAN INSECT 
KK peszacyne roynen, eum erry fe 
Packets, ta, and $e. 64. each. by KEATING, 79,80, Paul's-churchyard. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY.—Holloway’s grand specitios 

alone ae rq t prevent or conyurr all internal or external 

diseases. They cl.anse, Cool, soothe, and heal; they remove all 
obstcuctions ; they contain nothing noxious, and cannot do harm. 


Levdon : Printed and Published at the Offies, 2, Catherine-street, in 
the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
THOMAS FOX, 2,Catherine-street, Strand, aforesaid,—SATUBDAY , 
AUGUST 26, 1866, 


